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THE AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER—YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Maj. John H. Burns and Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips examine the 
notivations and stature f the Army officer as of 1940 and 1955 

$13 BILLION SCARECROW 


Lloyd H. Norman, the experienced Pentagon correspondent of The Cl} 


t e, appraise the New Look stratea 1s of today—and Fiscal Year 1957 


PLANNING TOMORROW'S ARMY TODAY 
Dr. F. C. Brooks and Col. L. W. Merriam 


THE MILITARY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Col. John D. Byrne argues that Amer 
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THE SOLDIER AS A WRITER 


“Should Army Officers Write?" asks Major Mark M. Boatner Ill, and 
nswet But “They Don't Write Well Enough,” says Horace W. 


) wers 
Rundell, a vilian eaitor tf Army publications, wh spells out many 
feyiilt 








One out of every ten people who work at Republic 
Aviation is an engineer. They represent 38 different 
skills and the combined experience of more than 
9,000 years of aircraft development 


It was the high calibre of this engineering ingenuity 


which delivered to various U. S. Air Force commands 
a number of ‘'firsts'’ that marked milestones in avia- 


tion progress y 


Vision and operational versatility were significantly 
enhanced when a Thunderjet made the first jet non 
stop Atlantic crossing demonstrating the possibilities 
of inflight refueling. The first fighter with ‘atomic 
capability’ was a Thunderjet. The RF-84F Thunderflash 
is the first swept-wing fighter specially designed for 
armed photo reconnaissance. The F-84F Thunder 
streak holds the new official transcontinental speed 


record of 652 mph 


The same skill, vision and many thousand hours of 
priceless experience which inaugurated these ad 
vances in aeronautical science, will be utilized in de 
signing and building Thunder-craft of the future 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL is 
@ professional military magazine devoted to 
the dissemination of information and ideas 
relating to the military art and science rep- 
resenting the interests of the entire Army. 
The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL strives 
fo— 

Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the flelds of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons and 
weapons systems. 

Advance man's knowledge and vunder- 
standing of the soldier os an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
@ member of the whole Army; emphasiz- 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty 

Disseminate knowledge of military history, 
especially articles that have application 
to current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit. 

Explain the important and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods. 

Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion. 

(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As 
sociation of the U. $. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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Just push a button... 


25,000 POUNDS 
OF COMBAT CARGO 
SPOT-DROPS TO 


ONE LOCATION 


USAF 
HERCULES 
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The major pr st 

in paradropping 
emergen upplies ha 
been th unavoidabdl 
wide di persal of small, 
Individually-parachut 


caryvo units 


Factical Air Command 
will lick thi problem 
handily with th 
new Hercules C-13 
transport built | 
Lockheed. This combat 
irgo carrier has the 
capacity to haul up to 

Oo pound und 
paradrop It in a matter 
otf seconds. Using the 
ewest-developed aerial 
lelivery technique thi / 


huge cargo load can 


tour All 


Cturbo-prop engin , the 


be precision droy pee d 


i 
onto virtually an 
y Hercules is more than 19 tum 


is productive as World 
War Il twin-engine transport 


ind capable of Hyine cargo and 


sm ill >} ice 


men farther, faster and at lower 
(than any other present 
mbat transport. It's now 
{ 


wnufactured in quantity for 


the United States Air | 


GOVERNMENT 


AIRCRAFT PLANT NO. 6 


LOCKHEED 


Georgia D Var 





Point ounterpoiml 


@ | charge the membership of the Asso 


iation, myself included, with neglect 


ynorance and untorgivable effrontery to 
ind national tradition 
and to the tame ol 
Brig 
late Chief of En 


best 


the spirit, memory 
founded in the 
ne of its outstanding soldier 
Hlenry Martyn Robert 
neers and author of an all-time 
Robert's Rules of Order 
half sold since 1476 
mnot rise trom } \r 
let this one voice mse not 
but to make 
it the disorder in parliamentry procedure 
birst 


naihe 


Gen 


elles over a 
million and a 

\nd since he 
inyton yprave 
1 point of order point 
th it Oe urred at he nniny during the 
Annual Meeting of the Association 

Thi mecting used little 


wocedure, No roll 
J 


hOpers non member tine mart in the 


tlic ind in the meetin thu in 


iidatin whatever olution wert 


Member " without i king 
! th flavor or 
When the present in 


vithout be ny? recy nized 


umbent in General 
iddres 


from the rear came 


Hobert 
i} 


former position rose to 
i emblage 


Louder, Sam, we 


int hear you 
then heard General Robert 


turned restivels Main mo 


any 
is he 
made when other m 
No citve 
ot order, tor who 


with the rule 


in thietion 
uld nse toa 
mn the issemblaye 
familiar mstituhion 


or tanding order 


ipplicable 
whicl 


ittendance 


Ir the 
pres tiled the ma ot the 


procedural uncertainty 
1 intamned i discreet silence That yl 


nee or this writin ot intended a 
mdictment of anyone It clear that 
ol the mall as 


ittributed to a familiar 


the hortcomin mectin 


they were, can be 


bugaboo budgetary limnitat n. 
lhe need for 
wet vorked tall ind 
had to 


That well mm linn ith 


erworkin in already 
that 
with detail 

label the 


method over 


ouncil 


hould not have 


writer i pr 
the work done 


But it i not merels i matter t prat 


mncntars procedural I potencs nor is 


livht case of treason against the tradi 


tion that General Robert ingrained int 


nu ocial order civilian it le ist he 


rony of it all was not alone in the mem 


Lobe rt but in what the 


More 


world our 


ory of General 
\rms 
organization in the 
tern adherent to good order and 
pline It was his West 


in othcer, not 


tands tor than any other 
Army is a 
disci 


Army 


1 civil 


Point and 


training that made 


4 


a work by which civilian so 
their 


a natural innovation 


lan, Compile 


cieties yovern conduct. Robert's 


work Was 


law and order and discipline have been 


I or W hen 


rt quire d in Our socicty, it has always been 
And 
not always by the point of a bayonet, but 
of General 


ultimately established by the soldier 


often, as in the case \obert, 
bv a 


I he odd thing here is 


point of order.’ 

that the Army 
That our Asso 
ciation needs a parliamentarian is evident 
That we should eat the humble pie that 
Cx ner i 


has missed its own point 


Robert has been serving to the 
for eight decades is a 
main motion which | herewith make. Do 
| he if 


civilian populace 


i wt ond 


Mayor Jonn FE. Murray 


\rlington \ a 


AUSA News Is Bustin’ Out All Over 


® During the 
Lurkey 


if home 
ind the 
So I 


paper ind 


Mistakbel harblerin 
Stratejisi ne olacak? 


lameritan askeri sefleri chig bir distin silah 
taferi garanti edemez) diyorlar 


| Fort ' (B Amerika) 22 | madigine ke or Hig ist 
| ee kan ordusunun tle- | silah ‘ kat 


geien homutani« 


recent census here in 


everyone Wa required to stay 


until the count was finished 
end announced by cannon fire 
ill the local 


luckily across the en 


read way through the 


came 


p burede 
~~ 
sti be 
‘ he . sa ke 


edecek kifayette 4 


00 stan eat 


Hillar’in = mevarin Saar'da bugiin 


AUSA meeting makes headlines in Turkey 


AUSA 


I'm not sending 1 transla 


closed clipping about the meet 


ing see cul 
SINCE | have already 


tion issuime you 


AP story 


Republic is one of the 


wen the original Cumhuriyet 


largest and 
| urke y 


i complaint and 


most authoritative dailies in 
Now let me utter 
inake i kither 


not following instructions o 


request your printer 1s 
you people 
ire surreptitiously changing the name of 
Combat borces 


| his 
my knowledge 


Journal to Army Journal 


move has not been authorized to 


and | oppose it In any 


cas let's proceed openly and not by 


THE 


ping I realize that 
the publisher would like to see the As 
take on 
that of combat arms discussion, but | feel 
that 
the original purposes of the 


Field Artillery 


considerations of 


typographical cre 


sociation a wider mission than 


very strongly such a turn would 
submerge 
Journals 


Infantry and 


just as procurement 


support seem at times to submerge the 
interests of the arms 
CAP! 


\. MacLeop 


WILLIAM 


Ihe gradual change in the name from 
Combat The 
Journal was by authority of the Execu 
And as 
month and again this month (see inside 
front we'll blossom 
out with the rightful name for the mag 
ARMY. We pledge Captain Ma 
Leod that the Infantry and Field Ar 
tiller) than being 
will get their messages across to a wide) 


Forces Journal to Arm) 


tive (¢ ouncil announced last 


cover next month 


Uline 


rather submerged 


audic nee 


In Defense of ROTC Officers 


e | challenge the statement in 
the letter by Sgt. Donald E. Close {No 
vember] that ROTC officers lack dedica 
rion. | hope that General McAuliffe will 
“Nuts.” As an 
dedication 
and the 
Close’s. | 


when | 


must 


not mind my 
ROTC 
and 


iu. & 


enlisted in the 


Saying 
ofhcer I consider my 
devotion to my country 
as Set 

Army 


two years as 


\rmy as great 
tegular 
years old 


was | serving 


an infantryman, and when I was dis 


4 harved bec ame an active enlisted re 
servist besides taking ROTC in college 
I rode 
day night to attend regular meetings for 
Has Set ( lose 
Upon my grad 
back 
This 


my ten-year ribbon 


i bus twenty-five miles every Mon 


which I received no pay 
ever served without pay? 
uation from college I was called 
to serve during the Korean war 
month I will receive 
I think my 


ind not 


is rather typi al 


Neither do I ask for 
any th inks as | have enypove d every min 


ute of service with the U. S. Army both 


t xj ricnce 


unusual 


ind inactive 
that Sgt. Close 
‘All generalities are false even 


iCctive 
| sugyest learn the 
old axiom 
It might help to 
individual and 
not condemn him for his background 
Like Set. Close | too taken an active 
interest in making the U. S. Army a 
stronget and better institution. At present 


including this one 


judge every man as an 


Set. Close wishes to strengthen the lead 
ership of our junior ofhcers by denying 


ROTC graduates commissions, and mak 
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ing everyone attend OCS. | have nothing 
iainst OCS graduates 


be en 


but | have never 
with the 90-day 
breed ot otheer 
with all West 


though, and in my expe 


more impre ssed 


ROT 


rressed 


wonder 
| 

) 
Point 


ricnce never met a bad one 


heer 
Therefore 
instead of wasting money running more 
OCS wh not West Point 
Lr. Roperr W. Cever 

9 Julian Av 


) ‘ 
Indiat ypolis 19, Ind 


eniaree 


lst and 10th Division V eterans 
e \ 


the Ist 


mittee t thee representing 

Infantry Division, the 10th In 

fantry DD ion, and Fort Riley, has been 

es for certain in 

ter Hill barracks 

mstruction at Fort 

I] be the perma 

» divisions and 

ct the histories 
vo divisions 

thea 


house S be 


that the 
ind field 
t dece 


ished themselves 


ised soldiers who 
in the en 
held and 
or have 
either the Ist In 
lOth Mountain 


me knows, the two 


have 


been 


participating in Operation 
ne difhculty in 


rmation of this 
reader 
SPINKS 
Kansa 


Prewar Enlisted Men 


Mors Jonathan (¢ 


lett e the prew nliste 


irmen 
Some 
CT known in 

my them 
t the Corps of 
yTiitil sioned oth 
ich | was fortunate 
the th Mounted 
vho did not serve 
rhicer during 
First Sergeant 


retired as a 


d man 


the other have 
ire on duty to 
ind making 
theer Others 
init have by 
nathematician 
contributing 
ind our coun 


imMonys 


th more esprit 
welt reliance or 


*t those under 
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nanned pre-wal units demonstrated 
again ind again I'm proud to have known 
them 

Cor. K. S. ANDERSON 
Cornc-Conare 


Fort Monroe, Va 
Advertise the Army 
@ | agree 


Fry I he 
Why 


our soldiers 


with General 
Ss pt mber 


wholehe irtedly 
Month's Mail 
shouldn't we build 1 memorial to 
Why not a contest to select 
me ind a Campaign to 


memorial tor our 


sponsor ind hi 
\rmy 
don’t we use a bit of psy 
titles of 
(rm) th 
14th \rm\ 
Similarly, titles of 
commands ind the 
like, should all carry “U. S. Army i 
part of the That how the other 
do it. They have Naval ‘Test Stations 
Naval Bases, Air Force Base \ir R&D 


Commands 


nanee such t 


lso why 
cholog and advertising in our 
units, and add the word 


Army 


Ke virmnent 


Division Intantry 
Infantry 
schools laboratori 


name 


ind so on 
| his means deemphasizing the branche 
Army: Signal Corp 
Ordnance School 
Often | see sign 
issistance read merel\ 
Fort Smith Let’s add “U.S. Army 
Third, can’t we come up with a re 
Army march. No one really know 
what the \rmy § song 1 | if the old 
Field Artillery Song Sons of Slum 
ind Gravy Qn, Brave Old Army 
I think we have plenty 
\rmy acro 


ind « mphasizing the 
U.S. Army 


ind so on 


| ibor itory 
U.S. Army 


crecte d for public 


good 


le im on what 
of room for helping put th 
to our people 


(ORDNANCE OPpPrices 


Men of Action 


° Per pective Is lost it oth | cannot 


ee reasons tor incessant diver ( 
tion of the 


m the 


most perishabl 
world market: Men of A 
Somewhere along the ideological 
cot the darned icle i that hun 


beings are like machines. Ever since 


AMTICO 


tried to ipply me hani 


cept to Army education \t 
| in the 


otheer 


nen h ive 


what one 
the ranyet urborne 
juirement 

(in writer i' 


ind the 


te rcenct 


intellis 

ibility to think 1 he dif 
between ethective nm r 
otheer Other iy pl cal ondition 
ing, endurance, and nina t e etter 
rive nilitars 1c 

in ipparentl ubject ! 
ing that he is the part of the machine 
with hi xluce the 


isked them 


special role that pre 
not have 
elves what they are 
Men of Action 

Ih concept ot 
rations 


oods, But they ma 


Chil 


omsice first. the muitit iceted na 


ture of man: secondly. the omrplexit 


ot ichion ind thirdly the need for 


Man ! not i nechan 


such men 


«the Fatigue Cap 


that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder' 
looking sharp on the toughest 
Collapse 


it spr ings 


It keeps you 


duty! Stands any abuse 
it, stepoon it, siton it 


right back into shape—no extra 


stiffeners required! 
© WON'T WRINKLE 
© WON'T SAG 


Wind resistant. water repellent 


Can be dry cleaned 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


ON THE RED ANDO GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 


iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


Ask for it at your P. X. 


If not available 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 pospais 


Be Sure—Specify your size 


order by mail. Sen 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8594 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 








*Patent applied for 


jill 


yl 
Of CAP CORP. 


JOTH STREET 
12, KENTUCKY 


303 5 
LOUISVILLE 








We've been looking 


for you 


Make sure you continue getting 
The Army Combat Forces Jour 
nal. Send your change of ad- 
dress to 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth S1., N.W 
Washington 6, D0. C 











New 
ROTOCHUTE 
for Pinpoint Drops 


Working with the Office of Naval 
Research, Kaman Aircraft is developing 
a new concept of air supply for confined 
combat areas, The Rotochute will permit 
the dropping of supplies from low-flying 
high-speed aircraft into restricted areas 
with pinpoint precision. Supply planes 
will fly under the range of antiaircraft 
fire at jet 


speeds. Lifesaving supplies 


will land in “friendly territory.” The 


Rotochute is another example of the 
advanced research and development pro- 
grams being carried out by Kaman in 


the National Defense effort 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN 


which POSSESSES replaceabl parts, nerves 
habit 
nobile mav be given a powe! 
brakes, or 
lormance it a 


| ' 


miu 


auto 
pac kage 
steering to boost per 


Man i 
| 


ind ce Vel 


MmcmMowry and ideas as an 


power 
moment nonce 
of constant growth 

pment wv hich im phic i constant cultis i 

I edu ion 

COthice we trained tor action. And 
I prie intellect 1 recognition of 
in estimate of the situation 


judyment and activity or move 


nent i planned ind 


elected 


supervised execu 
tion of the mean to win the 
end 

Now tor the critics of the 
ready on 
il aspects of 
learned, that 


must be 


rough ind 
trooper typ. [his means that 


military must be 


all the 


traine d 


wtivitie 
powers of the man 
mus le , nerve and 


mind, And these must be trained as simul 
Obviously this can't 
x done; that’s why the 
othees educational lasting a 
lifetime I hie i lopsided 
background means lopsided performance 
that he 


receives the 


t neously 
| 


is possible 
\rmy has an 
program 
point is that 
who 


mretinig It really mean 


distinctions and 


Man ol 


veal the 
honors of a \ction may not be 
mit 

Why so harpshooting in’ the 
held of education? The 
fect. When the 


provement 


Try tie hy 
\rmy is not per 
opportunity tor self-im 


come along don't crinye 
curse, or hide behind yourselves. Grab it! 


Cheer! And double-time through it like 


i trooper 
Capr. Ricuarnp |. Buck 
Station 


Haven 


KOT Yale 
New 


Conn 


Critics 


@ With reference 
id | Walker’: 


muniso |October 


review of Rich 
Under 


suygyest 


to the 
China Com 
that 


reviewers omit such sills 


Way | 
(rul have your 


tripm as Lhe i noted imong his col 


rues for having dared to criticize Com 
\inc ncan university peo 


munism amony 


ple at a time when it was much mor 


Vic Plenty 
both Communism 
It took 


fashionable to criticize irthy 


ol people criticized 
ind Me 


no darin y at 


thy with good cause 
ill to eniticize Communism 
on \merican universiti 

C. A. Mason 
1115 W. Springhed St 


Champaign, III 


Specialist Ratings 


@ | quite agree with SPI] Byars 
tion |October|. | think that the 
to pecialist 
td tech rating 


Cerebra 

change 
a demotion The 
than this sys 


4 | ice S Was 
Was better 
but com 


tem. It didn't work very well 


pared to. the pecialist vstem it Wa 


periect 
| worked tor my .in Korea. Some 


in my present outht havent been 


strip 
“ Opie 
in combat 


NCO 


| 
to a toreign country let alone 


The men who are qualified as 


THE 


ind have the experience are all washed 
up That is very demoralizing 

And the funny part of the whole affair 
is that I have and get 
less duty than all the NCOs in my com 
pany. They head sergeant 
of the guard, corporal of the guard, CQ 
When | 
have to worry 


pull CO once 


more tree time 


have count 


19 home in the evening | never 
about these duties. 1 may 


a week and on a weekend 
but the 


has hive names sO a 


head count roster 
will catch it 
other weekend 
that in a 


now and then 
man 
week and every 


I he tough 


Once i 
thing is medical 
company the lowest authorized grade is 
PEC. So we are in 
there are but few of them 


| think the 
take 


a tight spot, since 
SpPCe ialist system is 
SP2 


rth Int 
Wash 


topent D. Waurracrs 
Vled Co 
Fort Lewis 


Brains and/or Brawn 


@ Re the letter by Lieutenant Noble in 

Ihe Month's Mail,” [October], airborne 
ind rangers actually stress primarily men 
tal alertness, and secondly, physical agili 


ty (not brawn). In these two types of 


units officers and noncoms have the re 
sponsibility for a company of men under 
unusual circumstances 

Granted these special units (airborne 
or ranger may act as ordinary ground 
infantry; but thei preparation and meth 
od tirdrop-ranger tactics) prior to en 
tering Into ¢ ombat require an added quali 
ty. mental alertness 

\ company commander Is responsible 
for the operation and execution of an 
airdrop or special patrol, which requires 
detailed logistical and tactical planning 
[his detailed operation must be worked 
out beforehand. In an airborne or ranger 
Operation when the company acts as a 
unit separat d from its parent, its survis il 
depends upon the mental alertness of its 


oflicers and NCOs 


Lhe iirborne and ranger courses are 
“tT up so as fo rar vi lop this mental ale rt 
ness. [here are certain exacting physical 
feps in uirborne such as han 
dling of 


urcralt 


training, 


malfunctions, exiting from an 


descent, cargo handling and 


loadin ind so on, whic h help to ce vel 


op the ordinary infantry ofhcer’s mental 
ibilitic 
In the 


deliberate 


thove those normally required 
ranger school there are certain 
hazardous pitfalls—undue fa 
tigue and abnormal problems of command 


ind |e idership to tax, but at the same 


time to de velop an ofhecer 
byilitie 


I know whereot | speak for | 
mone through the 


s mental capa 


have 
sruclling mental and 
iirborne training 


knowledge of the 


conditioning of 
first-hand 


| 
physic il 
ind have 
yiniiar ranger Cours 


Capr. Joun R. Jarvis 
ChemC Med Laboratories 


\rmy Chem Center, Md 
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Model PCM3 


Delivers 11.2 cfm @ 
3,000 p.s.i. with Sea 
Level Ambient Intake 
Higher Volumes with 


Pressurized Intake 


NEW HIGH 


PRESSURE 


COMPRESSOR 


The PC M3 is designed to make available high pressure all S000 
psi in volume not heretofore obtainable. It will deliver full-rated 


volume at full-rated pressure to any aircraft's maximum altitude 


It delivers 11.2 cfm at 3000 psig discharge and 14.7 psia intake 
With pressurized intake it can deliver higher volumes and maintain 
full 3000 psig discharge flow to any altitude with no fall off Operates 


on either tree air or engine bleed 


WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 


vSTRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Main Plant. Bay Shore NY + Western Bra . RosecransAve . Manhattan Beach. Calif 
West Coast Office: | ) Westw 
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Best Combinations. I|n thy ime perse to avoid catastrophic losses, to 
month that General Taylor in an Offi bring adequate force to bear swiftly at 
cur Call di tributed throughout the decisive points, and to exploit atom 
Oftheer COPS, ( illed on the Army to weapon: 4 
eck to develop the best combinations If a narrow Interpretation ot that " agebrush 
! fight tomorrow war with tomor prece of paper had prevailed d mili 
rows weapons and technique i piece tary innovation suggested by modern 

vas invoked in an effort to technology might have been stillborn 

Op the \rmy from ¢« x perime nun vith 1 hie Suyyestion Is some what terrifying 

new t tical combination bortunate I he re | no pl ice for closed, doctri 

ommon sense prevailed and the naire minds in a world that demands 
permitted to use Its provi hast adju tment to the facts of life 


the Sagebrush ma Sagebrush. [he Louisiana maneu 


1 
vers of 1941, remembered nostalgically 
1 bie | by many a veteran of the Second World 
1 hie \rm had set up within the War, were first of all an Opportunity 
’d Airborne Division, a provisional for division COTps and army command 
outht, with trength of SOO ers and staffs to experience the han 
equipped with 14 EE21C and dling of large units (an experience 
helicopters, 5 L-19 and 5 1-20 — denied the Army since 1919); it also 
ind organized to include a was a continuing test of the triangular 
platoon ol | byt tank ind a infantry division and to some ce yree 
oon of infantry. Its job was to of the then new armored division (a 
information by penetrating around more important test of armored wat 
ind over the enemy line It tare came in the Carolina maneuver: 
round sion later that year 

obtain The Louisiana maneuvers of 1955 
ind transmit the intell ce it gath called Sagebrush—had a somewhat An armored engineer plants an 

ered, According to pre reports it wa imilar purpose bor implicit in such antitank mine 
mated that the outht furnished 40 — tests are questions of command control 
er cent of the intelligence data re is well a capabilities of new types ol 
ed by the 1 Airborne Division units, worthiness of new equipment p 
But for a time it didn't look like the md weapons, and feasibility of new fop those paratroopers her 

| 
i\ vould <a | oll thre round On i 

eve of the exercise, Gen, O. P Emphasis on scouting, patrolling 
Weyland the Vlaneuves Direct " pub ind extended ground rCCONNAISSANCE 


ind thev' ll be dead pigeons quick like 


hed an order prohibitin the \rmy Va pronounced [hi Wa not only 
in Wil on Ove thre enemy true ol the Skve i\ but ilso ot con 

inne 1 decision upposed| in con ventional” units. Por instance units of 
formance with Memorandum the 3d Infantry Division made ex 
Understandin ned by the tended ground reconnaissances — that 
the Army and Au penetrated a deeply is 25 miles be 

195] hind the enemy line Purpose of thi 

he Army prot at ruli ‘ typ of activity was the need for in 
ishington where it telligence information that can be rap 


ly transformed into atomic attacks 


Ccrcera;¢rte Vii rt ic 

on cnemy concentration \s General 

(one re port ict that Te | ivlor stated in Ofhicers (¢ all Time ly 
on the rounds that ind mcuralk intelligence to reduce to 


\rmy trom ey ment i minimum all uncertainty regarding 


Thu thr \rmyv wa li o abe id the cnemy, We ithe ind terrain i vital 
| , 


Nah orvanizatee I t in pPOMDLISE ind being emphasized 
providing the Ar th tl Good communications permit in 


must | { it i formation gathe red by deep px netration 


units to be sent back fast. At Sage 




















Aggressor antitank force armed with jeep-m unted mn otlless rifles 


y H-2] airlifting L Jee} 


\ i! 


sh Piithy 


Well run ‘em right off the may 





i potential taryvect 


(omic Weapor 


to two h ull Ilan n 
mrted ( 


thre multi ix 


Vink rep oOmmupnication 


tem 
| 


cyurite flexible na micro 


OmmMmunircation \ tem 

| | 

So did airborne television. Tel 
mm camera mounted on jeep were 


Hatin ol 


MANCUVeT ATCA 


the use because of the 
in the 
The 3d Infantry Division 
ibout | 

ollow Me—had 


Cntr 
vent into 


maneuvers with OOO men 


tudying to 

ls through 

perma t | Sa pre 
vement ol (roo} ind 
i sirable 


IS i¢ Cause 
ty POMCctIMCsS 


reach 
100 mph ind 
markers 


than 


Hiore 


now hides tra 


division couldn't do a full job. Com 


bat command replaced cviments and 


handled 


Division 


Comm ind 
Th 


about the same as 


upply 


1 upport 
ind maintenance artil 
rf ry Va organized 
na conventional division, but without 


+ 2inch Both the 


ind armored divi ion tested replace 


mortal infantry 
ment by battalion 

Tactics tested included canalization 
for ing the en 


killing 


\nother experiment involved 


ind denial—aimed at 


cmy to Occupy pre elected 
round 
force by “sur 


blast: 
Logistic testing included a field 


immobilizing i cnemy 


rounding it with tic lear 





WILLKOMEN - 
~ BENVENUTO - 
- WELCOME 
; " 


inmy support command under a briga 


dier general. Army helicopters wert 


ul ed Cxtcnsive ly re supply missions. 
When rain fell during the last days 
of the Baldwin found that 


veather and mud still have profound 


mancuver 


influence in modern wat ground 


clements | were rain 
ind mud I he 
tricted a the results of 


visibility 


h indi ippe d 


Force also ;}Wwas r¢ 


low ce iling 


ind limite d 


Thi 


VIVE emphasi: to another paragraph in 
the Officers’ Call previously cited: “Al 


thou rh) olutions to the probl ms raised 


we-old impediment to mobility 


by new capons and techniques are 


essential to success in the battles of 


LOMOrTOW nothing Can Ihsure success 


except men who are properly trained 
ind led Mian 


been throughout history 


remains what he has 
the only truly 


inclispe n able ele ment in Wwayiny Wal 


Trigger Squeeze. In New Mexico 
recently they put Nike up against the 
600 mph Matador—the Air Force's jet 
powe red bombing missile. On the first 
try ill 


Inve tigation proved the misses were 


Nike got was Maggie's drawers 
due to “personnel errors” —which might 
sergeants who teach 
and jerk 
ny squeezing 
[he Nike 
had their aiming and squeezing down 
pat and after two rounds had 
fired, two Matadors had bit the 
Soon thereafter Mr 


he translated by 
) shoot is Hinching 


| oft 


time 


recruits 


Insteac aiming and 


next out the crews 
heen 
dust 


Bruc ke I public ly 
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Artillery Spotting Communications 








Army. Cessnas=Successful Missions! 
Vv 7 


Instrument Trainer 


>» 


How can one airplane do so many job 
are designed to be versatile! These rugged all-metal a 
offer 213 h.p. performance, high-wing viewbilit 


off ind landings outst 





load-« irrying and low fli t ! 





acteristic and require 





tenance than any o ( 

| lane! Ce na has delivered ever 
L-19 to U. 8S. Armed Fores 
ince 1951! 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ke can cl 


ureralt ne 


out 
matte y how 


() 


mia uWeCs7In 


| 
Foresight. |i) th 


r ay. F Ni 
qu 


mild b hike if nul I it Capon Vert 


! 
nned, General Courts LeMay iid 


ilmost ¢ tl like 


ould be World 
War I Phis, of course, flies ino the 
ice ob the thesis of the 
ver enthusiast vho durin 


ilwa held 
byattle voul vot have 


Hier 1c inced 
ind 
r that war that the 


it una 


hac been 


Soldiers know that 
mind would be different 

nuldl ha ca | il 
orld 


Wiha 


th i) 


ould haa ( 


pcre it 


mad it 


iit 
inal COUT EN Hit hy il would pel 


ma hit ly ides 


It insport 


irry 

Phe 

irtotah f opter 
1 from flight pri 1 test 

h 


YH 
program 


will he us¢ 


Secretary Brucker and Assistant Secretary 

Milton on an INSpe Alaska 

find few of the comforts of Waldorf in 

this leanto used by the sd Infantry at 
Fort Richardson 


tion tour ol 


I he empha j On disper lon, On deep 


ind ext nded reconnaissance ind on 


massed fires on concentrations of th 


enemy were inevitable even without 


nuclear weapon Infantry is moving 


toward lighter faster firing weapon 
lighter equipment and more mobility 
\rmor looks less to the protection of ar 
mor plate ind more to faster tanks and 


I he 


direction of 


more punch mn tant yun evolu 


tion of artillery in’ the 


throwing more le th il explosive 3, faster 


farther and more accurately, is only 


beginning In transportation, enyinectr 
cCOMMUnICALION and in the 


inv sup 


plying ol and 


aT thod ol 


armies the equipment 
World War IL are 


al departure ind now obsolete or neat 


port 


1\ i) 


All these advances are the product 


in one Way or inother ol the tech 


nological breakthroughs of American 
cience and industry in the pret t decade 
What this mean for th 
empha ized i i talk by 


C,eoru | Vet ilf (, Ie ral Man 


now and 
future wa 


Vii 


pow 
iO men at a 
LOA Wa 
Data 
din 


yher- powered 


IVC! of General Electric's Special De 
tense Projects Department, to an \mer 
ican Ordnance Association meeting. 

New products come into full use 


they Mr 


the they re 


much faster than used to, 


Metcalf 


main in full use before some other prod 


said, and time 


uct supplant them is much shorter 
I he basic new knowledge we acquire 
in each ten-veat pe riod is at about twice 


the rate of the preceding decade. 


It i possible to forecast rate of 
yrow th even without knowledge of the 
specific inventions or developments 
Thus General Electric 

third of the 


product: available in 1965 will 


that will come 
predicts that on elec 
tron 
come trom knowledge not yet acquired 
by scientists and enginect 

Thi 
of knowledge 
er numbers of people working in many 
different fields 

In applying this to military tech 
Mr. Metcalf answered the 


question of how long manned weap 


iceclerated rate in the growth 


require larger and larg 


nology 


on tirplanes, tanks and submarines 
of World War LL will remain primary 


\ capors ( ipable ol de iding ad Mayor 
conflict 


It took ten or twenty years to de 


velop them. They have been primary 


for ten years or so, and now. today 


they assume an Important, though no 
longes primary, role in our plans for 


the he said. “We will patch 
the 


future, 


some of them up by removing 


Oper ior ind making the m remote and 


ruftomatie | lowe ver, even this will not 


make 
I he iW 


may he 


extend their primacy but only 
the m he tler SUpPporting we 1pons 
decisive combat like len years 
a little mor 

With Ol 
the next war will be unlike the Second 


\ orld \ al 
D/A Staff Reorganization. | he 


or less 


without uc le ar weapons, 
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organization of the Department of the 
\rmy staff which is expected to be 
completed soon after the first of the 
year isnt as revolutionary as might 
have been inferred from some early 
news stories Behind it are a few very 
imple objectives. One is to make the 
Organization re ilistic and geared to the 
tasks that have to be performed \n 
other is to equalize the work load SO 
that no one oflice is overloaded 

\s it hape » up there will be three 
Deputy Chiets of Staff plus a Comp 
troller and a Chief of Research and 
Deve lopment on the same level as the 
Deputy Chiet These will be 


Deputy Chief for Personnel: [| 
Gen. Walter L. Weible. In addition 

ill former GI functions at the Gen 
eral Staff level, this office will have 
UPerVvisory responsibilities ove! The 
\djutant General, the Chief of (¢ hap 
lains, the Chief of Information and 
bduc mon ind The Provost Marshal 


General 


Deputy Chief for Military Opera 
tions: Lt. Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman 
In addition to all former G3 functions 
this ofhice will have supervisory respon 
ibilitic OVCT the ( hiet ot Psychologi 
cal Warfare, Chief of Civil Affairs and 
Military Government, and the Chief 
ot Military I listory 


Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics: 
Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder. This 
office will continue unchanged 

Comptroller of the Army: Lt. Gen 
L. L. Williams. This office will also 


continue une h Inve d 


Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment: Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. This 
office, only recently established, will 
ontinue unchanged. It i possible that 
Congress will be asked to give it statu 
tory authority as a Deputy Chief of 
Stall 

I he completed reorganization will 
make the exact status of all General 
Special ind Administrative sections of 
the Army Department cleat 


ry 


In some areas next summer | 

vill blo m ut in khaki knee 

th hort Lon king ind hort 

d, open-necked shirts. Quarter 

master sales stores will stock the uni 
form tor sale at $ } 

The Comptroller's Guide (1) \ 
Pamphlet 35.10) which has just been 
published, reflects and de cribes the 
pr vent state of compt oller hip in the 
Vmy 
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ONLY THE BEGINNING 
IN THE LOGISTICS 
REVOLUTION 


The new Piasecki YH-16A is the 
world’s largest turbine-powered trans- 
port helicopter, capable of the great- 
est ton-mile delivery in rotary wing 
aviation. Yet it is only the forerunner 
of the ultimate in military troop and 
cargo helicopters. It is an aeronau 
tical fact-finder that is enabling 
Piasecki engineers to proceed to the 
final step—the YH-16B, a far more 
powerful turbine-powered helicopter 
with substantially greater capacity 
and speed. In addition to its internal 
troop and cargo carrying capability, 
the YH-16B can haul heavy tactical 
equipment externally as a flying 
crane 


These engineering steps are leading 
to a logistics revolution—these heli 
copters will deliver more men and 
more material—in force—to tight 
spots where and when they are needed 
Another example of where Piasecki 
is picked for the toughest job 


Send resume to John Tannone, Jr., 
Employment Representative 





HELICOPTER CORP 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








FRONT and CENTER 


Ordnance Missile-Man 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN B. MEDARIS 
Arm 


Ordnance 


ilyle hooter 


mil hit hye called in 


enter 


lm 


GENERAL MEDARIS 


Information Chief 


MAJOR GENERAL GUY 5S. MELOY, thi 
new Chiel of ind bdu 
ition of the Arm isin one of the 


Inform ition 


wi econd LICSS put in the 
\rim This is because ¢ 
ilian kno 
\rmy publi 
but doesn't agree w 


\n Infantry 


pitaite ind 


veryone (uni 
lormed and ci what 1 
on with informa 


iat 


hy it) 
General Meloy 


mito Kore 


mast stumimer 
19th = Infantry 
1950 and wa 
ilter. In October 1951] 

hort Benning as Assistant 4 

dant and in | he bye 

mandant of The Infantry School 
lle wa iduated trom West Point 
m 192 ind ha ince attended The 
Infantry School, the Command and 
General Stafh School, and the Na 
tional War College. Du 

War I] he was Chiet of Stafl 

1O4d) Day 


ounded 


facts and figures on ammunition pro 
ind con umption had a lot 


the re lativels 


duction 
to do with successtul 
itua 
\rm) 
yvuided missiles at 

\labama Way he 

It takes him from 
Chiet of the 
Industrial Division of the Office of 
the ( hiel ol Ordnance General Mie 
dari Ohio State 
ind entered the 


outcome of a somewhat me y 


thon Hi newest job to pu h 
ce clopment ol 


\rsenal 


t to date 


Redstone 
his bigwe 


the mnportant ta k ot 


raduated from 
1921 
lieutenant of 


Liniversity in 
\rmy as a 
In 1926 he 
In 1927 he 


to enter 


Infantry 
transferred to Ordnance 
Army 


business, but con 


resigned from the 
privat 
tinuing his connection as a 
ofhicer. In 1939 he returned 
In 1942, General Me 
and 
Sicily as an 


commander In 


SCTVICE 
Reserve 
tO Active duty 
daris went overseas served in 
ordnance 
1944 he 
went to Eenyvland wher he became 
Ordnance Officer, First Army. Ele 
held that position throughout the 


| uropean Campaigns of 1944-45 Ihe 


luni hd and 


battalion 


Va promoted tO major reneral in 


Sc pote mber 19 ») 


WS Most outstanding public relations 
job to date was the unostentatious 


but exceedingly effective way in 


\rmy': best 
hort 


which he presented the 
fact to VIPs who visited 


nin when he Was ( 


Ben 


omm ind int 


GENERAL MELOY 


A Retired Activities Unit has been 
established as a clearing house for all 
administrative affairs and problems ot 
oldiers. 

Army Engineers arc 
construction program in Pakistan un 
Mutual \id 


will modernize Pakistan airfields, port 


re tired 
supervising a 


der the \greement that 


ind irmy hase S 

The University of Wisconsin has 
contracted with the Army to establish 
i Math matics 
A ill do 


\rmy research and development pro 


Research Center which 
research in mathematics for 
vrams 

The Infantry School has expanded 
its evasion and CSC a PX training to in 
clude a 20-hour practic al field exercise 
It will be given to students in infantry 
oflicer basic classes 

The 5th Infantry Division will vo 
to kort Ord, Calif., when it is 
coped from Germany early this year 
and the 9th go to hort 
Colo. The 6th Infantry Division 
Ing) now at Fort Ord will be 
\ ited 

The 187th Airborne Combat 
will be moved from Fort Bragg to Fort 
( ampbell as a LOlst 
\irborne Division that is formed 
The 508th Airborne Combat 


Japan also will return to Fort ¢ amp 


yyro 
will Carson 
train 


macti 


beam 


nucleus of the 
to he 


leam in 


bell and become part of the 1lOIst 

Army medical officers will vet tem 
porary promotions a year quik ker than 
other officers. By the end of June 1956 
ome 800 medical officers will be pro 
moted 

A midwinter march by an infantry 
battalion combat team from Fort Lewi 
Wash 
i maneuver area 83 miles east of Fair 
banks 
\loosi 


ivy \lroge the r, seven battalion combat 


up the Alaskan Highway to 


\laska, will precede Exercise 


Lorn in January and Febru 


teams will be engaged in the maneu 
vers which will test tactical operations 
ind cross-country movements in unde 
Ve lope d arcas, and also ditke rent me th 
ods of logistical support Maj. Gen 
James bk. Collins, CG, U. S. Army 
\laska, is maneuver director 

SCARW AF—Spx ial Category Army 
with Air Force—units will be returned 
to Army control early next year. SCAR 
WAKE units, which are principally 
\rmy engineer outhts engaged in air 
base construction and repair, have been 
\ir Fores 

\rm\ 
Corps of Engineers will continue to 


handle all such construction jobs for 


the \in borce 
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in. business since before the 


became independent I he 





ON THE JOB ...not “on the way” 


The Navy’s amazing frogmen are a select 
group of specialists who have been carefully 
trained, physically and mentally, in the 
vital work of underwater demolition and 
similar tasks. These key technicians are 
essential to successful training, as well as 
combat missions. That's why the military 
speeds men like these to new assignments via 
the dependable Scheduled Airlines — 


puts them on the job five times faster. 
Scheduled Airlines save the military millions 
annually in pay and per diem dollars too. 

So whether you're moving one man or 

many — or traveling yourself — call a 
Scheduled Airlines representative. Compare 
the costs, speed and dependability of 
Scheduled flight with any other 


means of travel. 


An instructor lends a helping band 
to a student frogman as he emerges 
from the hatch of a submarine. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on 


Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


we ceerncao SCHEduled Airlines 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AiIR® LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 


DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS 
MACKEY AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES - 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
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aay Sa 


OF THE U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS.TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AI® LINES 
WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


NEW YORK AIRWAYS 

NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 

RESORT AIRLINES 





Land power is men, the one constant 


in military power, and in war 


Land Power as an Element 


HANSON W. BALDWIN 


Lhe Ultimate Objective of Wa 
Is Man Himsel| 


h may live ome ol u lO itn man conquest 
ol inter-stellas pace, to see perhap via television 
| 


he mundane flags of earth planted upon the moon 


But lest our future rocket jockey vel false ideas, let 
ria emphasize quick]; that uch CONQUEST will he 
Vii expedition like those ol the yreat oceank 
WCUMNAVIgator ol centuri past Vian will return 


thre yood earth from whence priny his principal 


where hi make hi home where he 


and build 


Mian is a land animal; he can, tor briet periods accom 


nourl hianve nt 


manulactures ind lives and loves and die 


modate himself to sea or air. But he must return to 
land from which he 
hood and wealth 
have land base 
nourish them from which the \ 
bricl foray 
ment ind repai ind relueling 

Control of the land. ot 


ontrol of the land animal, man 


prany from which he draws his 
bleet ol thr 


virtne ld ind port to 


ir and of the sea must 
upport and 
may take ofl upon their 


to which they must return for replenish 


Ore properly speaking 


must De therefore, 


thy uiltinnvate object ve ol ill military force no matter 
how applied. ‘This ha 


ind will be true so long ) 


been tru throughout history 
man walks upon two feet 
incl breathe ur rather than ozone or s a wate! I his 
was certainly the objective of N ipoleon when his fleets 
lratalear by Nelson Napoleon 


\\ minted to cro thre ca to in vce Britain his fleet was 


WOT dele ited il 


means to this ultimate end | his Was certainly the 


objective of Hitler when his aerial fleets were checked 
in thre Battle of Britain. Pe 


British land animal to submit to his will 


too, wanted to compel the 


\nd this “ il] 
16 


certainly be the objective of any future war earth men 
may fight—even if it be an all-out nuclear war. For 
the goal ol any suc h war would he to compel the enemy 
to submit; to control the land animal, man; the military 
animal, man; the political animal, man, who in turn 
controls various areas of the earth 

It is important, therefore, to emphasize that the 
ultimate objective in war is man himself. You may 
approach his final citadel by sea or air or land. But it 
is man you must conque! If you do not conquer man 
his body 


pace and vast ail spaces may be futile. In Korea, for 
almost uncontested U S 


his mind, his spirit your control ol yreat sea 


instance, all and SCa domina 
tion was not sufficient to conquer the enemy, or indeed, 
to control his territory. Even occupation of land area 
may have an ¢ mpty meaning if you do not conquel the 
men native to those areas Cjuerrilla wars have flour 
ished even alter countries have been invaded and 
OCC upied by fore lyn armies for example, Spain in the 
days of Napoleon, and today, Malaya, Indochina, Ken 
¥@, and sO On 

Lhe ultimate objective ol wat between men is men 
Lhe pe nultimate objective is land—the other fellow 


land and what is on it and lye neath it 


HAT is land power? OL what does it consist, and is 
this form of military force necessary in modern war: 
Land power consists primarily of land animals—men 
So too does 


forget this Lhe postwat accent upon machines has 
5 


sea powe! and alt powel Let us neve! 


sometimes tended to obscure an unc hanging fact: That 


men, not machine S make Wal and that men are the 
heart and soul, the blood and bone and sinew of any 


military organization.) Man, then, has been the one 
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of National Power 


Even if it may be said that today God is on the side 
of the big bang, land power is far from obsolete 


constant if you can call individualistic changeable, 


he kl 


power, In military power, and In Wal 


emotional in land 


fascinating man a constant 

No matter what his instruments and weapons, It Is 
man, with his feet in the mud, sweating, bleeding in 
domitable man, who fights land wars with the objec 
tive Of dispossessing other men from a particular area 
battleheld—the 


ol earth to control and dominate the 


land itself 
I he capability ol hyhting land Campaigns for land 


Note that the 


of sea and air power are 


objectives ultimate and 


Is land pow I 


indirect objective: identical 
with it. Sea powel and all powe! apply pressure in 
directly. They fight for control of the sea and the air 
in order that control ol the land may be won 

Man arms himselt with implements that change 
In the days of Napoleon, God 
\fter the Indus 


trial Revolution, God appeared to be on the side ol 


throughout the centuries 
Was on the sic ol the big battalions 
the big factorie Poday, it might be said that God i 
ide of the hig bang I hat IS tO 


than number or production capability hire power —now 


on the say that, rather 

expre ed in intercontinental ranges and in nuclear 

megatons—is the principal factor in war 

But the hig bang do not mean that land powe! | 

Far from it 

\ir University a study of what i 
he Ing conducted 


In effect 
| 


cnn could mean a global ilf polic 1H iob 


ob ole t¢ 


\t the 


} 
Contro l 


ts broadest 

Ihis Ai 

ot the Rov il \i bores in the exercise of politic il control 
North We 


over una veloped region 
In ( ich 


in instrument 


called “Ain 
iit contro] in 
UIniversity study derives from the experience 
notably in the 
by mtier areca in India in Iraq and In \den 


ot the ec region the plane Was util zed 1 
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of inte lige nee and an instrument ol political persua 
sion Bombing against native political centers and vil 
threat. This threat—but only 


it coupled with sound intelligence 


lages was the ultimate 
al sound politic il 
objective and a good understanding of the politic il 


system of the often ettective 


indigenous people—wa 
in exercising control over man the land animal But it 
is noteworthy that in every case specialized land force: 
usually armored -cat detachment: were an essential 
element of control. Air power and land power, in othe: 
words, were indivisible. They formed part ol the whole 
neither complete without the other 

From this humble concept of an control may have 
stemmed the President ugvestion at Geneva tor a 
mutual aerial Inspection ystem which is n effect ' 


moditied form of air control But again, al powel 

to be compl aT nted by in pection teams on the ground 

\i power may point to danger but ground power must 

investigate the nature and extent of the danger 

M point I imple It i 
opment of nu lear 


we dpon 


that the big bang the devel 
ind ot high peed cle 
them to target ha not made land 
l here | 
issumption that ai power can do the 
[ratalear would have 
plete without Waterloo ‘) the Battle of Brita the 
vould have 

without North \frica and 

Marian 


| venture to predict 


Vice to deliver 


powe! obsolete ib olute ly now 


rant in pa t 
hi tory tor th 
whol job Ju ta been incom 
bombing ot Cx riyahhy ind Japan 
low Victor 
ind the 


Philippine 


too will have 1 





that man NOW possesses 
for the 


in mud lear weapons, the means 


decimation of the human race 


perhaps its 
destruction 


The Limitations 


of Atomic Weapons 


Ihe very power of atom weapons and their two 
cdyved 


mayor political and military limitation 


word of radioactivity Imposes Upon their use 
Their unlim 
unlimited devastation and no rational 


Men 


even powel hunyry men, do not wish to attain their 


ited use mean: 


var could ever have such irrational objectives 


unbition at the price ol their own extinction Like 


vil ind germ wartare nuclear wartare has serious 


moral and p yvcholovical liabilitic It I' 


repugnant to 


thy en ibilitic ol mankind Were we the first to use 


uch weapons In any future wat particularly if we 


yore to uM 


such weapon ivainst \siatic Ss—we would 


rt ip a whirlwind ol hate Nuc lear weapons also have 


HA pOr political liaboilinic is recent history SO clearly 


how Lheis power imposes abnormal restraints upon 
politi i authority because ol the feared hai reaching 
elhects of Their use 
Ws into hig One 
1 he ( 
ny Typ ol atom rims in Kore | and in Indochina 


likely 


Irinve, or peripheral Wal 


uch use might well turn little 


limitation have ilready prevented the use ol 


They ine lo prevent thei use in nearly any 
\n atomic incident implies 
than the international 
LInited States, or 


Wwe apons 


hur more serous con CQUueNnce 
brie ident of decade past lt thi 


in other country employ even ol 


the smallest size—in a small conthict, as for instance in 
the defense of Formosa or Quemoy 


pared for 


it must he pre 


veneral all-out atomic wai 


| do not mean 
to predict that such use will inevitably lead to such a 
but the rish I hat risk 
restrains the action of the re pon ibl political authority 


eit thre 


parent ind 


eneral war definite and great 


limitations of a nuclear str iteyy are ap 
viven such limitation the roles ol land 
power Cand sea power) are magnified, As IT see it, out 
major nuclear « ipabilite hould exist primarily as a 
threat the Sunday punch which promises swilt and 
terrible retribution against any foe who ¢ mploys such 


\ bomb« I 


Linhbkithy Scone what the rol Once occupied yy 


capon Our ind yuided missiles are as 


the fleet 
» NUE lear powel At 


in hein to checkmate thre enemy 


ill Cost 


maintained and nour hed lor ito our capability ol 


this nuclear fHleet-in-being « ipability must be 


nuclear retaliation that Can preve nt ¢ itastrophic attac k 
upon ul We must manta, in other words what Lhe 


Reporte has ( illed thre balance of terror 


UCHL a « ipability of terrible atomic retaliation is not 
hy my mean 


i will 


mother Burt thi ha 


enough lt may wmsure that no mayor 


tart with 1 


Urprise itomic attac k by on sick 


upon never been, realistically 
thre Primary thre al and Htonever will be mn my Opinion 
illow Soviet Ru: 


Our fundamental politico military problem 


unl SS We 1 to outstrip us In atomic 


( ipabilitic ‘ 


has been that we might be nibbled to death, by coups, 
or puppet conquests, that small wars, border incidents 
and fringe conflicts might blossom into big wals. 

Land power, properly supported, of course, by air 
and sea power, is the most effective fire brigade to 
prevent such conflicts from spreading. 


Che Roles of Land Power 
in Limited Wa 


Land power has important but different roles in 
nearly every conceivable form of military persuasion 
from the cold, or non shooting, war, to the all-out 
atomic conflict. Its role and relative Importance to alr 
power and sea power may change. Its form of organiza 
wion and equipment may change, but it has a role 

Consider the Cold Wat 
prevent a bloodless conquest Or a relatively bloodless 


conquest 


here, the objective is to 


by infiltration and subversion, Or CCONOMIC 


and political pressure The psychological and moral 


resistance of our allies must be bolstered Above all, we 
must be sure that no further conquests are made trom 
within by bloodless coups. In such a situation land 
power, In the form ot the soldier on the spot, IS, I be 
lieve, the principal clement of militar) strength Ain 
power or sea power Can exercise a restraining threat 
either from bases in the country threatened or from 
bases to the rear. But against a bloodless coup, carried 
out seemingly by the will of the people we are trying 
to protect, could Or would any American yovernment 
invoke that threat? The soldier on the ground, on the 
other hand, 1S Johnny on the spot He is there for all 
to see, twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week 
Hlis is no intermittent or sporadic control, but a con 
tinuous on-guard. Ele provides support for the legiti 
mate government, and contributes to political stability 
Ile can win friends and influence people for his coun 
try and Ihe serves notice upon the potential enemy 
that he will have to fight a major war if he attempts 
The soldier in the Cold War might be termed 


aosentry, a triyver, an alarm clock 


Invasion 


If you will look around the world you will see him 
the American GI, the British 
lommy, or the indigenous troops of many of our allies 


in this role evervwhere 


In Finnmark, the northernmost part of Norway, an 
area inhabited by numerous Communist sympathizers 
which adjoins upon the Soviet frontier, there is a lonely 
littl band ol Norwegian soldiers one brigade ol about 
hive thousand men garrisoned in a vast, frozen wilder 
The Soviet 
colossus, close at hand, could Ooverpowel them In a 
Lhis littl 


ness. You may ask: Of what use are they? 


twinkling outnumbered band is there for 
to make sure that shots are fired 
that aggression meets armed resistance if Soviet Com 
munism should atte mpt to take over Finnmark. Only 


it shots were fired could the Immense power ol the 


One primary PULPOse 


United States, whether nuclear, land or sea forces, be 
utilized to defend Norway 


would the 


Only if shots were fired 
United States have any freedom of choice 
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to fight or not, and if we fought, with what means 

IL his Cold War role for land power has many grada 
tions. Soldiers quelling street riots and acting in the 
role of military policemen are a function of land power 
Frontier security forces, border guards as, for instance, 


Israel 


is another role for the soldier, which neither 


along the troubled frontier between and the 


\rab st ifcs 


the sailor nor the airman can usurp And internal se 


curity of every sort, whether guarding air bases in 
North Africa, or bridges in North America, is distinctly 


1 job for the man on the ground 


|' we from the area of the Cold War and the 
ly 


ike warm, or t pid political Situation, into the spec 


move 


trum ot hot Ol shooting War’s, there are, similarly, many 
Some ol 


re common to any type of war. | and power, for 


different kinds of roles for ground powe! 
the m : 
instance, has primary responsibility for the security of 


the ba e ol national power against any internal threat 


An Air Force View 


Ww" the development of atomic weapons, 


fire power can be packaged to provide almost 
any degree of force desired. From the caliber .45 
shell of the pistol to the thermonuclear bomb 
which is equivalent to several megatons of TNT, 
a whole spectrum of weapons is appearing, each 
one yielding a different degree of fire power. No 
longer are hosts of men necessary to achieve con- 
centrated fire power at any one place. Selection of 
the appropriate weapon for the task will permit 
the desired fire to be laid with relatively small 
military organizations as compared to the past. 
Bric. GEN. DALE O. Smitu, USAF 

U.S. Military Doctrine 


rebellion or riot In 


this task of prov iding internal 


ubver On OF 
ol the 


, ' 
| ; 
Curity must mcrae 


abotage 
huture 


ome civil defense security dutic 


i 


ivilian defense means just that. It must be managed 


ma perated primarily by civilian: But idequate cle 


fense against nuclear attack cannot be provided without 
the tiffening ot at rf t para-military bores 


pe rhap 


the creation, as in Britain, of mobile civil defense bat 
talion lly trained in fire-hghting, trathe control 


Army 


pecia 


ind the like lh must 


fundamentally be an 
re pon ibility 
lhe Army ha 


ion, at home and oversea 


re ponsibility tor the proter 
of the bases of ait power 
lt must 


ind sea power! ilso prov ide antiairer ift protec 


o-called Zone 
Such pro 


th in 


tion tor the hase ot national powe! the 


ol the Interior ind tor au and naval base 


tection impli much more however irmed 
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sentries and antiaircratt yuns W here Important over 
seas bases are within reach of pote ntial enemy ground 


forces ads In Germany and brance those bases must 
be covered by sizable ground-holding forces, which are 
capable ot cher king or cle laying ny cnemy yround 


ayyression 


N addition to these 


pows I 


tasks ot lana 


common to it in any Wat the ground soldier 


static or detensive 
has major responsibilitic s which vary in extent and ce 
tail in various types of contlict Ina Korea type contlict 
with no neue I ir weapons used geographic extent ol 
the theater of operations strictly limited, land powel 
has the a contlct Gl 
Joe, with his rifle arbiter of the 


battle hie ld 


clearly dominant role. In such 


ind bayonet Is the 


N the detens ol an island position is tor mnstance 
in the defense of the coastal islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, land power would play an ancillary but im 
Naval and iil powe! 


employment of nuclear weapons might heat back an 


portant role with Ol without the 


enemy invasion attempt. But because of the proximity 


ot the islands mie ntioned to the ( hine se coast ind the 


limiting ettect: ol darkne S and low visibility upon 


naval and air inte rdiction it would appeal to be certain 
attac ker 


I he strength of the 


that SOMME 
Viatsu 


become ol 


could be landed on Quemoy and 
land detense therefore 


Mia jor Importance in the whole detens 
kirst in the purely phy ical held of tire power and 
fortifications, and secondly in the p ychological field 
In the high level debate 


Matsu it was, for instance 


of morale ibout Quemoy and 


the con idered opinion ol 


Joint Chiefs of Stafl that 


at least one member of the 
island he lc iy inist 
ault unte their Chinese 
tened with ULS. ground force 

In still another type ol 


In the 


ties isin Kenya ind Malaya the 


these could not he 


i cle termine: 


enemy a varrisons were stil 


war land powel has mayor 


utility uppression ol guerrill 1 or terrorist acti 


vround soldier ha 
the primary respon ibility. Au power he of m 
terial aid chiefly for tran portation of yround 

ind uppli¢ econdarily hon direct ition ayall 
urgent base 


n guerrilla Wal ind thi | 


But yround troop ire the prima 
particularly true ow 
terrain close. ditheu 


yeoy! iphic area where thie 


sled 
junvied, rugged or mountamou 


N' IW let us turn to the use 
contlicts. We 


rnuld ind powe! 


iliclit | wer were 


| mad powe! ! if) PPO 
Ing Upon geo! iphii ine 
factor in all types of 
unlimited ru le if 


import int mn both 





1] unlimnite d 


a war like World War 


i VE that no atom weapons were used 


Uppos lor imstance 


VOW In uc hy i Wal iif Lip riority 1 Lnicy ue tionably 


in important indeed a tal, factor in any Strategy for 


But it is not the onl 


ICtOTY 


vital factor | and powel 


must 


till defend the bases of air and sea power, seize 


nev base hie Ip lo check the enemy yround attac k 


« to the offensive. A marked inferiority on land 
in be compensated at least in part by a marked 
upenority in the air and at sea Sut it | idle tO Say 
vithout air cover. (It 

\frica, but not im 
unfortunately true of ULS 


true of the armies of some 


that round arm mnot hiolat 


unplea int, as it is in’ North 


po ible Perhap thi 


payin bout itt 


ol cuir chem discovered in Korea and in Indo 
china 

Suppose that 1) 10 atlempt to pro ice i ground 
letense tor westel that we concentrate all 


ur cllort upon ichievin ur Superiority from base 


outside | LIP Op 1 think even our most ident airmen 
ould agree that such a strategy might ly politically 
chologically disastrous. | think they would also 
ree that the Soviet armies could weep to the Chan 

within day \nd | think they 


Ve port 
( that in alfa sult usiny 


ma |? 


vould further 
COnNVEentION il ( xplosive 
industries and communication 


wainst the iriye 


ola country i Vast a 


Russia would pose a gigantic 


lows ti i ind 


trateyvic i} problem that indeed uch da 


i! probably could never be won by conventional aul 
powel shone lo win a war walnst a hirst-rate powel 
fully as 


\\ hat | 


non atomic wat 


vith conventional ill powel lone would hye 


lithi ult i 


i) ayiny tf that Im any 


to Win a war de pite air inferiority 
large scale 
not measured 


thre re must by i suit ible ratio, o1 balance 


in doll il 


hactor 


but in relation to geographic and Strategy i 
mal the enemy trength between land power 
ur power ind sea power if we are to win victory the 


Cuasy Way ind not thre hard Way 


| HtAVI been discus Iny limited wars that Is, Wars 
in which nuclear weapons ar not used, But nuclear 
WEAPONS are here in the thousands in all forms, shapes 
ives and varietic So it is necessary to ask if they 
will ly ul ed 

| have mentioned some of the political and other 
arms. | think that 
when thi chip are down We shall shrink trom usIny 


disadvantages of utilizing atomic 
them | think they have already inhibited Our freedom 
of action but | Aayree that they may nevertheless he 
ituation 


ul ed mn certain 


Lhe of Land Power 


in Atomic War 


What role would land powel play In atomic Wars 
Hlere, | think we must consider the possibilities to by 
as broad and as varied as the spectrum of a rainbow 
In the defense of an island position in limited cam 


palpns like Korea o1 Indochina the use of a few tactical 


20 


nuclear weapons might conceivably facilitate VICtory 
a victory confirmed, in the last analysis, however, by 
land power, by actual domination or possession of the 
land in question 

But the defense of western Europe, against an enemy 
utilizing both large ground and air torces and atomic 
weapon could not be assured by the defensive use of 
only a few A-weapons. Large-scale tactical nuclear 
warlare would be almost certain in western Europe, 
once the first A-weapon was detonated. In such war 
hare large ale atomic wartare, but not all-out un 
limited nuclear war—the beginning task of land power 
would be to secure rapid and sure intelligence of po 
tential nuclear targets—troop concentrations, supply 
dump ke Vy communications and the like which could 
be exploited by an atomic strike from guns, missiles 
or planes. It must also provide a thick enough defen 
ive shield to force the enemy to concentrate and thus 
EXPOS himself to atomic assault. Such a shield would 
have to be provided by both static and mobile forces 
even nuclear land mines, tank ditches 


il] kinds of obstac le Ss 


Land mines 
might deny certain lanes of ap 
proach to the enemy, while reserve mobile forces with 
nuclear support prepared to challenge his exploitation 
ol other approaches 

In such a situation land powel would play, initially, 
1 secondary role to air power. Our first effort must be 
Yet the secondary role would 


to secure all superiority 


be an Important one, for modern land power has its 
OWn atomic punch I he yun and the guided missile 
vive the Army a twenty-four hours-a day, fair-weather 
and-toul air force. Moreover, the Army's 280mm gun, 
the Honest John artillery rocket, the Corporal and 
Redstone missiles, all with atomic capabilities, yive 
land power a powerful defensive and offensive during 
that Important period while air power 1s struggling tor 
supremacy, before either side has clear-cut ait super 
1ority 

In the latter stages of any such tactical atomic war, 
another role of land powel would become preeminently 
important. Once the enemy's offensive thrust was 
broken, once our own defensive task was completed, 
land powel would have the Important role of exploita 
tion and mop up hard on the heels of nuclear attack 
bor this role, a tast moving, mobile armored force, with 
infantry in armored personnel carriers the whole sup 
plied, at least in part by alr—Is ideal 


[' | us now consider the role of land power in a com 
ple tely unlimited nuclear war, with no holds barred 
and all weapons used against any targets So far I have 
spoken only of the tactical atomic war, limited more 
or less to battlefield, zone of combat, or theater of opera 
tions targets, and limited to weapons ol kiloton vield 

Imagine now the dreaded atomic holocaust, with 
weapons of megaton yield used against tactical as well 
as Strategic targets Frankly, | do not believe that land 
would have much, 


powel al least as Wwe know it NOW 


if any, role in such a slaughter. It would still strive to 
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provide antiaircratt defense against enemy all attacks; 
it might still fire guided missiles against the foe. But 
large-scale organized land armies could not live long 
on the battlefield, In my Opinion, ayvainst such a rain 
of nuclear fire. Even dispersion would be of limited 
protection If in army marched with all its soldiers 
1 hundred yards apart, a one-megaton Cmillion-ton 
bomb would cause 16,950 casualties; a forty-megaton 
bomb would kill or wound 79,000 men 


tanding up unprotected by foxholes or 


[hese figures 
lor troops 
trenches, take no account of the now great menace ol 
radioactive tallout which 10 greatly extends the lethality 
of tl 


| ind powell in an unlimited thermonuc lear Wal 


i¢ thermonucl ir weapon 

ould face almost in up rable proble ms: the problem 
of large-scale unit re placeme nts—not merely battalions 
tor battalion but regiments and divi ions tor liquidated 
upply problem would hy 


regiments and division air 


vell- nigh intolerable. Under a rain of nuclear weap 
upply ystem could ( xpect to keep 1 pipe line 
upplic 
the national base be hind them would he devastated 

\bout the only 


uch in unlimited rile le it Wal would he the provision 
of small, mobil 


On) no 
full ol le ist ol il] whe Nn rear area ar pot and 
role | can foresee tor land power in 
yroups, Very simply ind lightls armed 


prepared when po ible to live off the COUDLrY upplied 
vith HMnMmMunition when possible by iit powel Organ 
ized in semi-guerrilla fashion, ready to exploit where 
ind when po ible the chaotic disorganization caused 
by nuclear war. Such yroups would play minimal roles 
during the tactical ex hange ot atomic blows But they 


could be 


eizure ot what remains ol political control on 


important at the end of conflict, since the 
ictual 
the ground must bye ichieved by men on the ground 

Now such a limited role of land power in all-out 
nuclear war need not dismay us. If such a war ever 


all of us, I think 


ind probably ver) brief ones 


conn will have very limited roles 


indeed 


\n Army of 
Diverse ¢ apabilitie 


It seems clear to me that it would be the height of 
folly to give any « mphasis at all, in the tactical reorgan 
\rmy 


forces tor fighting an unlimited nuclear wat 


ization of the to the preparation of our land 

What we must do i prepare the Army to hyht con 
ventional wars, to stand guard in the Cold War, and 
to fight limited nuclear wars 


Harold Maemillan of 


Britain empha ized just about thi Sar 


Recently boreign Secretary 
(;reat 
in inother Way 

In ill-out nuclear war, he aid there can he 


1 he TC 


cle truction I he 


thing 


no victor can only he mutual and universal 


inction [of allout nuclear was 

0 terrible, we must realize that men however reso 
lute, will shrink from u ing it—even against unprovoked 
ivyre ion unl they are convinced that to be con 


~ 


quered is worse than to by annihilated It follows that 
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ruthless and daring men, counting on this hesitation 


and exploiting it, may risk minor and even substantial 


acts of aggression, because they believe that the san 
tion will never be employed In other words, the sam 
made its overwhelming 


tion may be Impotent by 


strength. Thus, what are called conventional force 


will still be necessary, not merely for what might be 
called police Operations but to take away this tempta 
tion and thus to INLET pose ivainst ayyression fron 
whatever quarter a delaying period 


In other words the problem the yreat problem 


A Political Scientist's View 


TOMIC war is no longer, as was traditional 

war, an instrument of national policy; rather 
it is a means of universal destruction and, as 
such, a last resort of desperation. Thus it has be 
come incumbent upon all nations to pursue ther 
objectives with the traditional weapons of wat 
fare rather than through resort to atomic wat 
However, to do this successfully requires pre 
paredness with traditional weapons 

HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 


oul military planner: IS tO OfyanizZe ind maintain armed 
forces capable of fighting “ny kina ol war anywhere 
[his | know disagrees fundamentally with the ma 
sive retaliation doctrine enunciated by Secretary of 
State Dulles In tact the Secretary « xplic itly stated that 
the United States 


iny kind of war anywhere. | disagree with him. | say 


could not attord to prepare to hight 


we cannot afford not to prepare to highe anv kind of 
war anywhere. By this I do not mean all kinds of force 
tactical air, conventional 


trateyic all detensive alt 


land power rule le al land powe!r submarine Carrie 
should be 


tained at great trength ready in tantly for wal | mean 


amphibious forces, airborne force main 
rather, that we must kee p alive the art of fighting an 
kind of war anywhere in the world, that we must have 
it least cadre forces of many diflerent type keyed 
different missions capable ot { ‘pan boon) ith Case ol 

lt we do not maintain these divers capabiliti 
h il] freeze In a om 


CTVIiCce one wet pon one cones 


\nd our tore 


policy will be rigidly tied to an inflexible strat 


mould not only tact but trateyvy 


concept that permits us no freedom of action. Yet the 
irt ol diplomacy the int of politi th int of strates 
art ot choice Wi ri | dete itm j ice 


| 
in thre nucica 


ind War | the 


ill Our milital cCyy 


or 


war if we put 
ba ket 
bor il] ot the e reasons | believe in land pow 


its continued validity as an element of national 











A steady breeze blows topside, so let’s Stand Tall 


Faith Moveth Mountains 


BRIGADIER GENERAL A. T. McANSH 





respon ibility in produc Ing quality but hi laurel and everything can be im 
have been slow and _ relatively inept — proved 


in discharging the corollary respons! \ look at the highly successtul auto 





bility of making the Army known at = mobile industry, now busily publiciz 


its true worth Inv New mode ls vives Us SOTNE ideas 












Why any serious minded ofhicer if we study how it secures the con 
might ask himself, is it necessary for sumer's interest (and his dollars). We 
two successive Chiefs of Staff to dis find that they create a model that has 


patch such letters of identical tone only both package appeal and pertorm 


| June 1954, General Rideway di 
patched i letter to hij enor \rmy 
ommandet In it he emphasized the 


ontinuiny ta k of all echelons to make 





fifteen month ipart It is a question Ance send it around the country on 


known to the Amerncan people the for all of us to ponder, to attempt to display first to their own people, then 





problem mertorwou 1c mpi h find 


the answer, and the remedy lo the veneral public and mnsure that 
ment ind varied potentialiti ol the Whe 
Ul. S. Army. To wcomplish this aim follow 


he said We must modify the philoss 


thought and conclusions that propel standards and Spec ihications are 






ire based on things | have seen on hand to insure a steady stream ol 






ol ¢ X |x ricnee shared with other \ny product of high quality and perform 




























phy w hich has influenced ofhcers to other kind merely become: speculation ince. Will this system work for the 
remain aloof from the public and reti based in turn on other men specula \rmy too? [| think so 
ent on their fev publi IPpearance tions, ending up as an exercise in met lo quot General ‘Taylor again 
We must become more articulate and iphysi The Army is the service which, by 
le elop P posit publi rehahions al Why does the Army not get a bette: the nature of its requirements, attac he: 
titude throughout the Army. Too many pre l am reluctantly forced to thi the greatest importance to human val 
Mhicers look upon public relations as conclusion: The Army, as a whole, ues. It recognizes man as the basi 
defensive operation rather than a does not have the belief in itself that element of military trength. Hence 
win Iynamic on it Should it works constantly to improve the 
In September 19 General Taylor Ihe why of this is not to be the moral phy sical and intellectual quality 
di pale hed a letter to the ime oflicer ubject of this article. There has been of its men. It creates for them an en 
Phe content of this letter is of the sam too much soul-searching already. The vironment of decent living, intolerant 
tenor General Ridgwa letter. The Important thing, rather, is to do some of vice dissipation or Habbiness 
following are some excerpt thing about it. You will never sell some The directive is clear cut. The model 
\s an officer of long service, it ha one else until you first sell) yourself we want to put before the Army and | 
probably often occurred to you that the No one will put a higher premium the public is to be composed of fighting 
\rmy is not known to the Natl m for On you than you put upon yoursell men Where do we look for such a ) 
its true character and worth. Lo those Phe art of sale manship is first to. model? | have no hesitation in nom 
of us who have pent our idult live creak \ vood product then to make inating my choice It already CXISIS 
n the Army, it bas a personality that product known at its true worth in an Army uniform. I refer to the 
videly at variance with that usually General Taylor's letter further states th Special Forces Group at Fort 
depicted to the public in the pr indo his is language any American can sragy (and its counterpart in | urope 
on the screen understand In my opinion they are the finest 
| im writing to enlist ul help in group ot hghting men im the world 


doing something to present the Army H’ WW create a good product I think today 


to the public in it iuthenti light the \rm\ has a pretty good prod Who are these men this outht so 






Wi have neve! questioned our uct now | lowever no one can rest on recently released from security Wrapsr 
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hey are a hand pik ked outhit, all vol 
unteers, trained to drop behind or to 
inhiltrate through enemy lines to act 
is and to organize guerrilla forces. This 
ill-volunteer group is a_triple-threat 
outht—land, sea or sky. Thev are all 
tirborne qualified. They are further 
trained in mountain hghting and jun 
vle training. They are also trained in 
ter hnique » of evasion escape, ind 
urVvi\ il 
Having been recently associated 
with this outht, it is unnecessary to 
tate further what | think of it nor 
would it be perhap: in the best taste 
But let me say, for the benefit of any 
Doubting UThomases who are inclined 
to look be yond \rmy ranks for a corps 
delite, let them go down to Bragg and 
it Special borce Let them talk to 
its founder, Colonel Edson Raft, and 
others in the rou Ilave them ash 
1 former member of the 82d Ai 
borne t Coldstream Guards, th 
Vlounties, the Pol 
isl he ire all there) what 
he thinks of hi present outht ind 
issignment and if he would like to re 
formes utht. Lhe answer 


ind thrill you. They did 


So much for a model of fighting men 
to put before the Army and the Nation 
llow best to tran port it round with 
elan and show it off to best ads intaye 
1 he Olution ce vithout half try 
Ing \rmy\ 1, Of course—hxed 
vin ind heli ypter [his too exist 

Vlarr up i task force of 1 Special 

th their arms and equip 

tran portable ind in 

nit ind send it on a 

ind civilian in 

what oldier 

in do the ime 

xplain its func 

ict il operation 

tandard for othe: 

will stimulate 

ror Special boree 

But most important 

the imagination of 

tre iking over 
wour, or a destroy 
waves at 4f 
e. But a sol 
turned out in 


most 1ppe ilin ’ 


WAS privil | to ¢ a preview 
f just such a proposed here \t 
the Minne po \quatennial last July 
hitteen Ranger f the Sth Division 
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commanded by | cu 


N Martin 


of people in attendance a 


Ist Intantry 


tenant Robert yave thou 
hirst 


Army 


ind 
hand look at the produc tof good 
training 

These Ranger 
in ittack 
detens« 


Brainerd 


started the show with 


ayainst a simulated civil 
center at the 

Minnesota 
hort ¢ 


y made a hundred mile forced 


cnutsice 
ifter their 
( ole wado 


airport 
Soon 
wrival from 
hen the 
march acros country to Minneapolis 


Mi: ruck ack 


and assault rations 


imson 


bavonet 
At Min 


they paused long enough to 


carrying 
canteens 
He ipoli 

line up and let the crowd see them 
ind thei equipment, then teamed up 
vith an TE 2) helicopter Then 
coordinated raid 
Lanuis Park 


Here their equipment in luded fame 


they 
were airlifted in a 
moa tronypoint it St 
bazookas 


caliber 4() 


throwers 45-inch practice 


renades machine guns, 


\fter the 


ipture and destruction ot the position, 


ind an L.19 liaison plane 


the Ranger made a withdrawal and 
vor picked up again by the helicopter 
lt wa uperbly handled and the crowd 

is fascinated \t height of the 
vithdrawal a Navy jets 


s overhe idl by 
hy irdly 


the 
quartet of 


wrobatic accident 


Ihe 
direction 
Thais is the 
What are 


to establish to insure 4 continous 


turted 


w design crowd glanced 


m then 
mode] 
the specail ations we are 
yoy 
high vi ile product bx hind the model; 
\ study of the model itself might pro 
ile an answer provided we know 
to establash 
ve want to look for 

\ hat 
Wi 


rite 


vhat we want and what 


do we want to establish 


want a sense of “oneness,” a deh 
feeling of being identified with 
omething, a sense of accomplishment 
" pricl of service 


Sper ial Forces ha 


this sense of in full measure 


| k mM 


they tay 


OHnCHCSS 
did they yet that way, how do 


that way, and what can be 


used profitably by the Army as 


vhole 


om Rk are many 
mn) tO make up in 


ome of them can be readily identified 


int ingibles that 


élite outhit, but 


uniform type ob tramung basic at 


' 


ca ind a common interest » and 


knowledge of we ipon uperb phy \ 


il training and conditioning 


top le ad 


cl hip {¢ ted courage " vel " i 
juired kill prich WETICE 


| 
{ bellyaching proper tf NCOs 


rusterity mn organiza equi 


} 


pine nt 


ind tramiung method I e are other 
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but these will do. | submit we can 


profitably use them all 


hirst, a common type of training tor 
all Some 


in our training divisions 


that now 
That is not 
what | have in mind. | mean the typ 


will say we have 


and quality of common training for 
all that makes an airborne regimental 
headquarters company fight as well 
and 
the 
the 
Navy wherein, when General Quarters 


as a rifle company when it must 
still yet its 


type of training 


paperwork done , Oo 
conducted by 


sounds on a hghting ship, every man 
The baker passes 


nition, the chaplain goes to the sick 


is a hyhter ammu 


bay, and so on. We must come to this 
in an atomic age where battle zone: 
are hundreds of miles deep, and com 
bat units cannot be detached to guard 
reararea outhts and installations. ‘They 
must be prepared to guard and protect 
themselves. ‘Training in preparation 
for this will help play down undue 
branch CONSCIOUSNACSS and will he Ip 


develop a sense ol ONCNESS 


| II Satie line of reasoniny prompt , 
a demand for common interest in a 
The German Ar 
my, building up in the twenties and 
that fire 
the rifle. I propose that everyone phys 


particular weapon 


thirties, insisted every man 


ically qualified be required to hire the 
This 


will give a tremendous teeling of self 


Mi periodically for qualification 


reliance to chairborne brigades and will 


inevitably uncover more talent tos 
Camp Perry 

Second, superb physical condition 
ing Spec ial Forces and airborne people 
keep themselves in good physical con 
dition. They know at times they may 
hght where transportation is nil. But 
the the 
minded Army? It’s all too often a dit 
ferent story. And yet, the jungles of 
World War Il the hills of Korea, the 


swamps and rice paddies of Malaya 


ind Indox hina offer mute evick nee that 


how about rest. of motors 


eventually men must hight on foot un 


der irduous conditions There is no 
excuse for a soldier not being in top 


physical condition al all times 


Third, excellent leade rship The Ar 
my as a whol emphatically does need 
confident 


\ tull 


uby ct would take 


ytrony and leadership at 
that 
But 


three 


treatment of 
book 
up by the 
Douglas Southall 


vour stuff. Be a man 


every level 
1 whole 
summed 
listed by Di 
Know 
of your 


ts tor 


wt can hy 
pont 
lreeman 


men 


well a 
THE 


courage a 


skills 
We do a pretty good job of teaching 


Here 1S something to conside: 


soldiers fighting skills. There have been 
criticisms at times that we have not 
done as well in inculcating fighting 
spirit. There is no substitute for com 
bat, of course, in separating the men 
from the boys. How men act in the 
face of a natural catastrophe such as 
a forest fire, flood or hurricane helps, 
but these are not always available for 
testing purposes. Close combat and 
infiltration courses are all valuable but 


not the full answer. 


N my 


be airborne and ranger trained, for | 


ideal army every man would 
feel the successt ul completion ot such 
training is as close to paralleling the 
stresses of combat as we can devise 
| admit that this will probably remain 
But 


ayaln and propose 


an ideal I come down to earth 
a simple, practical 
and ine xpensive substitute It is that a 
44-foot jump tower, as used in airborne 
work, together with the proper train 
ing steps leading up to it, be made 
a part of all obstacle indoctrinating or 
confidence courses, and that all phys 
ically qualified participants be required 
to use it 

What is the that 
for paratroopers? you may ask. Well 
it is all a part ot helping a soldier 
control his anxieties and fears, to ac 


sense of except 


custom him to the nearness of danger 
Why produce a Camp Perry champion 
if he cannot control his shaking hands 
sufhiciently to use his weapon properly 
when the chips are down. Somewhere 
in life every man must brace his lion 
Let it be here. 

Kaew thyself” said philosopher Sox 
rates long ago. Wise men still follow 
his teac hings. On the jump tower our 
young man will get to know himself 
rather well Knowing that he can con 
trol also knows he 


himself, he can 


control others. That knowledge is self 


conhiidence and it will show in_ his 


face. That is what we need. We don't 
need more distinctive gadgets on our 


We 


looks on faces 


uniforms need more distinctive 


Fifth, pride of unit. This is the one 
The Ar 
aware of this, and Gyroscopt 
that 
ucceed and also be expanded 


thing above all else we need 
my 1s 
answer It 


is the Is one project 


must 


Lhe 


nee ded 


feeling of belonging is what i: 


And lc ts 


inactivating 


not he hasty about 


any more tamous unit 


in event of cutbacks or reorganization: 


Sixth, absence of bellyaching. What 
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Marshal 


mmand ot the 


rd! When 
omer took ( 
British | hth \rmy 


bled his army stafl 


n 1942 he assem 
ind talked to them 
pre Cnt Lid t was one ol his 


t ettort: ble et 


eV itmeo 


hose 
out to create 
pher in itmosphere ot 
from one of deteat. Ele 
plan for the 
ended by 


onhdence 
explained hi future in 


detail Lhe 


tole rate no 


aying he would 
belly hing No more ques 
tioning of authority. That was to stop 
It did top 
phere and lightening of staff work in 
that 


LETLp tuou 


ind the change in atmos 


army was very great 


him who i prone to dash oft 


letters to editors of service 


magazines, let him sleep on it first and 


then, if he must send them, consider 


idopting is the theme tor his yems 
What Can | Do For My Country, in 
tead ot vice 

Seventh proper ust of NCOs. Here 
We tend to 


much super 


versa 


the \rmy can Improve 


vive our sergeants too 


vision, too little initiative in peace 


time traning lt would be ludic rous if 


it were not so tragic, that the very man 


vhom we hedge in with restrictions 
nh our pe wetime training 1s the man 
we ask to function practically without 
upervision In the tront-line area as an 


rifle 


ind 


infantry quad leader. Then we 
back ound oft ‘the 
ippalling lack of initiative in our jun 
Ol le ider 

\ll basic 


) cryvecant 


lean about 


training hould be con 
much of the tech 
vell. But what will the officers 
Well 


them time 
thinking to 


omeone will asl ivhast 


for one thing, it will give 
reflective 
} 


! little 


into a better le ider 


leave in 
holi 
Army 


( nt 
re ealiil ni 


\n American othcer on 
taking 


iting me of 


Iengland wa 1 postman s 
their 


crack 


Lirne 


day and i 
installation \t one 

he pent a wood bit of Puzzled 
he finally ipproached the man obviou 
much in charge of 
look ny red-taced 
tached regimental] cre 


wid Sergeant | have 


your training with interest 


ly ver 


training 


i hierce walrus-mu 


cant major and 


been watching 
(one thing 
all con 


interest mu lt ippeal to be 


ducted by ergeant | ec no othcer: 


rround ithough | noticed them on the 
club. If 


what good do 


ind over if the 


polo hie ld 


they ire not around 


they do? What have you got them for 
The RSM drew himself up to his 

full height looked the 

aid Sir 


h mw OW 


officer in the 


eve ind when the time 


come they to die! 
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kighth busterity nh Ofyanization 


equipment ind training methods. It 


is already becoming evident that we 


shall he asked to do more with le s 


and incre ased conservation 


must be rigidly practice 1. We look to 


Lfhciency 


leave it up to them 


I 
to do everything they can to further 


the Army's 


our le iders and 


role and to secure the ne 


essary appropriations to carry out it 


MUSSIONS But in the meantime there 


is no lessening of tensions in sight 


and additional requirement are piling 


up Witness the six-month training 


of reservists The show must on 


vO 
* 


lo quote General Taylor's letter 


“The 


most defense for the 


again \rmy strives to yet the 


money from the 
resources provided for it. It spends 
its money prudently tor the essentials 
of defense in accord with good busi 
ness practices. It is constantly self-criti 
cal, trying on its own initiative to un 


cover inefhciency and malpractice 


An example of the proper spirit 


in which to meet and overcome ob 
stacles with the means at hand is pro 
vided by the story of a Cavalry colonel 
stationed in the Philippines at the turn 


\guinald 


YOMeCW h if 


oft the century During the 


insurrection, when peremp 


ton rdered | partment ¢ 


ind report } retion 


ny hi 
back h Wwe! | 
two hundred soldiers who have 
} 


ror re 


have just received 


neve! 


seen a hundred h rses wit 


have never seen i soldier ind IX SC* 


ond lieute nant who h ive 


either | 


neve CCl 

im tak ny the held tomorrow 

| thi then ill iS someone re 
marked on 


| think wo. | 


tioned i 


some historical occasion 


realize | have not men 


pay bette 


need tor more 
housing more ce px ndent medical ta 
cilities or even ¢ xpanded post exchange 


I hese 


alre idly 


have 
\nd | 


ind comm 


and commissary facilities 


been written about 
have found the exch Inge 
sary parking lots so jammed with new 
not found it easy t 


cars that | have 


do ITLL h ros arch 

Neither have I 
jects as Character Guidance Council 
LISO. the Chaplain Hour, the 1&l 
program Special Services, or the IG 
Lhere 


that 


covered such sub 


blour ippe irs veneral ivr’ 


ment they have their place in 
intention of cle ire 


( ondi 
| imply con 


things It is not my 


to belittle any of these thing 
tioned by my ¢ Xperience 
clude that important though they may 

not fundamental to creat 


he they ire 


and suStaInIng in htins 


ing 
torce Lhe \ simply help to make up 

Those who handk 
them ure the taye crew 1 hie play 
the thing. If it should ever becom 


Crod he Ip ul 


the Staye “tting 


otherw 1s 


HERI 
\rmy 


nothing vith th 
We have 
It is the finest in 
today. If I did think so | 
not be in it. All the Army has to 
itself and its destin Oo] 
individually You itl 
you can sell other 
\rmy. Quit 


hence the 


wrong 
t maygnihcent arm 
\rne ri 


tituution in 


ret 


is believe in 
lectively and 


ell yourself bet ore 


Keep 


looking 


your mind on the 


wisthull ver the 
looking back at you 
the WM 


breeze rylcyw 


other 
iS Corn 

t¢ Tent 
\rmy to 


| ime te 


rus id \ 
lime tor the 
rit k 


ind Tibeore 


trony 
topside 
way on 4a new 
of an introvert 
vert. Lime to do ke 0 


1 imme 


le tandins in the win poor 


ind mere cTi¢ {thumping 
proud waiting tor the call, more of 
brashly pushing forward to our righthu 
center of the taye 
} 


position in the 
” ounted 


Stand tall 


1 imme th tand up ind 


W hat 
(,0’ 


ire vt vailiny bon 
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What to do 


pu 











end] 

ut woe Fs ope 

typ ible to ¢ Peed of 

in letyl flight. dei 1 Saber 

in {Ay if Upersoni ircrm@at 
LI PCrsoriys it ittack ivalnst 
ie ibility, and w 

to detend oul elve wainst 

Plans are Ny rc to when there 
is no earlier eNpericnce but mere rec 


ognition of the My pact ot a new event 


| 
rational 
ound 


Varn 


y rund 


mu hy! in 


forces | 


ae) ike 


le is! 


isa form of plannity enough, at 
26 


ersonic 


en the sopic boom isfaimed at 
CAPTAIN B. B. SMALL 


event outright Surprise Surprise it 
May be ite upersonic al 
tak mwainst ground trp will COM 
MMerrific shock 
Whep reading about SupMsOnic ait 
craft tts omehow easy and prok 
‘tw the inside to patvely 
VMacMhel.OS or Mach N oibe? 
This or That Whout really visualizin® 
uch a speed Mey ground pounders 
that fancy mach nufftaber is more under 
Mand ible when reduc@d to travel unit 
related to the earth 


myywWwalh be 


hon lly 


recep 


THE 


Mir Attack 








lhus very slightly sapersoni speed 

Mach 1.05—is more th, 800 mile 
per You at tandard St -lePel condi 
tion Ne again, we are not flat ing 
mach nun¥eers, and we can't solve the 
upersonit pre |e ms by the casual men 
tion of some otf handy jargon coun 
erphrase Suc h as “tandard anti mac h 
defense will be established.” What we 
ae concerned with is a dafwgerous ob 
ject: travelling through the Wy very 


close “te. us with extremely high Pikes 


ot change ot position in any or all of 
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=. 


~ 


to picture 
experience as ct 
ot elects mi dete 
ittacking object 

low sltitur 
aires 
will I 
the initial fy 
tude for 


pl ihe 


UPpEise 
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=~ 
~~. 


\ ( omp wmiyin 
of change are new 


ound dangerous in 


tection. Ihe pilot will take 
atter the first pa “> that he 
pect his 


sbtatuct 
may if 


taryet ittach 


coVerayve ind 


Since thi 


huncdre cnt 


vain it 


ittack will he 
wee. - 


neces itia 





~~, 
ymbat troops CC © 


tion por ibilitic the 


will ipproach at a 
le ft 


om the general 
ach 


ittac k during 


enemy line 


a 


over iT alti 


ind tor its own pro 


eT econd it 
If we have iif 
first climb away 


ground will be the 


tack w ill follow 


Lip 
riority the 


from. the 
of th 


yvuided mi 


a 


own manne d inter 


he ginning 
intiaircraft effort by our 


ile which will then be 


hre Radars can pi k 


ceptor 


thon may 


« problem 


pe nded 


Nal 


ifriect 


ip riority 
the if passe 
ind 


i proble m 


ma 


cratt 


ur a bal cle 

7 
cnem ha rif 
cocker vil ge if 


| 
until the ir ordi 


That hin 


ward ¢ lement 


| 


ue to have 


enem 

conven 
because our tor 
mainly armored 


dispersed men 
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Sore Ly px ol area we ipon Vv ih tx used 
to hurt armor if por ible, but aimed 
nainly at the men around them. If an 
( xplosive it will have i I ght de lay 


[his 


“cond, but it 


; 


provision to allow pilot et-away 


na bn only part of a 


nay be enough for alert troy to take 

the coves whi h will protect tive 

_ N subsonic aircraft v give little 
warning of their ipproach it low 


iltituce The notice will be about the 
irre i that given by in incoming 
howitzer shell ipproximately the same 
7A i i light tank ind it will be 
frightening I hie nom il} be i funnel 
F | ound with the big end pointed 
(juan ly toward each man who he al 
t. The visual sensing of the plane will 
De a lightly head-on y Lim pose i heet 
4 roaring silver that ieredibly fail 

disintegrate il over the observer 


ind a detailed perspective ok the ex 
haust nozzle himmerin vith heat 

ive is it di ippealr down tov ird the 
horizon. The strong odor of kerosen 


is from a poor! idjusted tern will 


liner behind ny the il 
Ihe sound level of the aireraft in 
high speed low level flight will be so 


pain in the 


I 
I he 


undermeath 
cisooncert 


yreat as to induce ply ical 
il ol thre 
p chological effect will be 


troop 


ny at the least and panicking it the 


wst I roop in the open vill be com 
pletely out of communication, with 
ontrol lost to the leaders. It will be 
nmol planning to expect that every 
man will be unnerved and either flat 
n his face i natural and desirable 
reaction or trozen to hi pot from 
lear and indecision. The loss of con 
trol i likely to be longer than momen 
rary ( pecially ! il ordnance l 


droppe dl 


urcratt of today 


N' VA picture the 
upersonic type ying 


overhead 


it a low level of 400 feet, and at a not 
impossible peed on i\ 1.200 mile: 
per hour. An average-shaped aircraft 


! 


of such « ipabilities will cause a conical 


hock wave from its bow piving a yreal 


rise in the air immediately in 


pressure 
front of the nose This shock wave is 
heard by the ear the loud boom 
issociated with uperson Hight. Four 
hundred feet belo on the ground 
the shock wave will have fallen off in 
ntensity to create 1 nom vonsation 
ipproximately ixtyv time hat of loud 
thunder. Lardrums would just begin 


to be ruptured \t the tail of the an 


ilso 


i weaker 1iM 


raft) 
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then trailing detached behind it is the 
tremendou sound of the yet 


itself The 


a we apon in 


engine 
supersonic aircraft can bé 
itself even without ord 
nance 


An 800-mile per hour aircraft can 


yive ear pain at distances on the order 
of several thousand feet. Uhus, it may 
be possible to immobilize i large OCLOr 


No 


ordnance need bx dropped at all until 


of men with aircraft sound alone 


the front is paralyzed with sound, un 
til the men in the open cannot rr spond 
to orders because they can hear noth 
ing through ringing oF ruptured eal 


drums 


AN TAS TI 


from error of the phy i 


Probably 4), 


Individual 


but not 


protective measures may overcome this 
Perhaps one measure will be simple 
car plug: with flutter baflles to snap 
shut upon strong sounds but that al 
for normal sound 


low free 


le ve I: 


way transistor radio will have isolating 


passage 


Or perhaps every mans two 


irphone s 
Whatever 


nately not a matter of life or death, for 


the solution, it is fortu 
upersonik Hy-overs could give perma 
nent d imaye to only the wnsitive mem 


wise resilient to yreat pressure change Ss 


branes ol the ears body 1S other 


Though the sonic boom effect is not 
lethal, the protection of troops against 
it and other types of sound as weap 
ons iside from propaganda broadcast 
ing) 1s to be very s¢ riously considered 
During World War II, the 
high intensity 
wund generators for battleheld us 


They abl to kill small animal 


it several hundred yards 


German 
expe rimented with 
were 
distance with 
concentrated sound beams 

Today, this sonic boom of Supersonic 
aircraft is not well understood. Its 0 
currence and area of effect cannot be 
wccurately predicted One news report 
ot a that the 
ound 
10.000 


boom incident stated 


was heard on the earth 
feet 
\t the time 


doubted 


Somme 
below i formation of 
the accounts stated 
that shock 
wave energy could reach the ground 


Some 
vircratt had to he 


planes 
that authorities 
such altitudes early the 


had it that an 


from 
ores 
diving and then had to pull up sO as 
to reduce speed from supersonic t 


boom to ox 


fact that 


subsonic in order for the 
\ll this in 


Supe PSone 


little 


Spite ot the 
form ol 
rif 
bullet, have been « Xperk need for many 


Scaled up the 


boom: in the 


the crac king NOs ol i pa ny 
boom l 


Vocal TLIC 





THE 








thought to be the same phenomenon 
Whatever its exact scientific explana 
tion, such noises can cause window: 
to break, thin wooden partitions to be 
cracked, and pain or damage done to 
ear membranes 


Since 


means 


sound is a wave motion and 
of amplifying many types of 
wave motion exist, some believe it may 
be possible to reinforce or concentrate 
aircraft-induced sound waves to focus 
their energy into a single small area 
to cause great damage. [his might On 
cur from the inter-action of two simul 
taneous waves from two aircraft flying 
in a particular formation, or by on 
plane executing certain maneuver 
with respect to the ground target 
Thus, the sound problem may not 
be as simple to counter as supposed at 
first 
the supersonic aircraft themselves may 


but antiaircraft defense against 
be ridiculously simple. We may find 
that because of the high speeds of such 
targets, any objec t, even one suspended 


sky or 


could Ac hic ve damaging hits using th 


in. the with any low velocity 
targets own velocity in flying through 
to destroy itself. For example, special 
air- bursting canisters of small shot pro 
jected high above a defended zone to 
burst and drop like heavy rain over the 
friendly heads, might make the air 
space very dangerous for SUPe;Tson 
aircraft. Every vehicle might have a 
number of such projectors and every 
rileman might have such grenade: 
This may not be the solution either 
but the really effective countermeasur 
will probably he equally simple when 
itt discovered 


UPERSON IC 


ized attacks. For obvious reasons the 


Hy OVersS ale Spec ial 


ittack of point targets by high-speed 
likely to be 
Generally, the pilot with such a mi: 


brakes and fly 


ubsonically by a good margin in ord I 


iircratt is not accurate 


StIOn will use his dive 


to locate his target kee pitin sight and 
vive it the best COVCTALE Because of 
hi own physiological limits and the 
physical tolerances of his aircraft, he 
will be unable to maneuver at high 
speed, and for reasons of his own safe 
ty, certainly not close to the ground 
So, for certain unextendable reasons of 


human frailty and aircraft fragility the 


common. variety of air attack against 
vround forces will remain below cer 
tain estimable speeds and the se will 


be well subsonic. But common situa 


ton change 0 it will be sound plan 


today 
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ning to go Superson k 














A 





Hell on 





’ 
ombat 


Wheels Division 


during target practic 











tanker moves into simulated 


im CGrermany 


The Iron Deuce Is Atom Minded 


When the 3d Armored gets to Germany it will find that 


its sister division, the 2d Armored. is a real hot outfit 


COLONEL CHESTER V. CLIFTON, 


HEN | 


Division in 


Armored 


d couph 


joined the 2d 
Germany 
ifter 


ot years ago everal years of in 


ternational politic ind future atomi 


ind hydrogen warfare at school and in 
the Pentagon, | thought that the ap 
plic ition of the atom to the battleheld 
papel 
But | 
Seventh 

of CPX 


1omn pre ble ms 


was mostly on ind high level 


found out 
Army has 


and maneuver 


paper it that 
diflk re ntly 


ited a number 


Soon 
oper 
nvolving \nd down 
in the 2d Armored, when Divarty put 


on a fre support ¢ ordination center 


tarted the shooting 


hreball 


ae monstration, if 


phase with a 


imulated ind 
mu hr worn) cloud 
| was even inced when | 
immed that Master Sergeant 
(;. Neal, of the division 


more on 
) 

Burni 
‘ hemi il 
train 


‘ Ol vad devisec itom 
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Iny rid using 9) gallon drum nut 


ind bolts gasoline and 


INI 


boys and artillerymen 


waste rays 
lhe aid vives tanker dough 


d semblance ith 


outward ippearance, of a real \- bomb 
burst 

It has been iid that armor may be 
the most effective arm with which to 


fight the 


Certainly the combat command organ 


ground battle in atomic Wal 


ization that is inherent in the armored 


development would eem to lend it 


self idmirably to the control with 
di persion requirement of atomic 
ground battle Ihe ‘ xcellence in radio 


communications that 1 typi il of the 


rmored division may serve as a mode! 


for “control with di persion ind mobil 
itv’ that i oO essential to future war 
fare 

Phe combat mmand Hexibl 


IR. 


mobile tash force capable ol 
detense of a “hedgehog position, and 
then immediately capable of striking 


battle held 


irtillery 


trons 


mit to clean up the alter 


in atomic barrage by our own 


or aif support The bullet proot i 
moore | personnel carrict with it pro 
ind radiation 


foxhole tor the 


tection trom bla t ecmn 


hetter than in 


open 
doughboy. And the tank is a durable 
mobile trongpoint from which ¢ 
heht and direct the offensive 
A these ce clopment ire i dail 
part of the thought experimenta 
tion and trainin t the ofheers and 
men of the 2d Armored. As the on! 
ipmored division erseas, the “Hel 
n Wheel vutht has been trainin 
na mg vith the tom mnon 
} ind 1 ( ts neighbor 
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mored infantry 


itself 


ol hrepower 


{12d D 


chief work on 


outhit 


lron 
Rhine il 


oldies 


vel 


lor many months. Sitting oun the 
Irian le il th bend ol 
Vlannheim Mainz Bingen 


with tron Linge | 


thr 
th 


teen 


olten reter to the division a the lron 


LD eouce or an rousicr moment as 


lin Can 


ol serving with an outht that 


But all are proud 
think 
part 


thre lwo 


ny, Crary inal mManeuverimnys i 


of an army with a real atomic capabil 
{\ 


Lhe atom has been idded phy ically 
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» In 


BAR 


Vision 


if hine 


to the ground battle, and 


I hie 


of the tank-infantry teams are constant 


most IN por 


taunt, mentally tactical formations 
ly aware, in all training, of the possibil 


ity of both defensive and offensive 
itomic wartare. In every phase of train 
iny and Cope rations the soldic rs ol the 
2d Armored 
Xpenimenting new 


ods of 


gyration of 


Division are testing and 
meth 


the 


and better 
and offense 


the 


defense SINCE 


mot atomic cannons 


rockets and missiles with the tank-in 


THE 


itillery team. And no one for 


these 


fantry 


yet that weapons ilso have 


conventional capability 


1 he communications equipme nt ot 


in irmored division makes a Star 


tling impression On veterans of World 
War Il and Korea, when they join th 
Within 


CVery 


mode rm divi hon an armored 
radio 


tor 


nearly every com 


divi 1On nearly word Is 


coded 


St nding 


encoded, and with systems 
in the clear 
ind order that it takes to plan 

hight it \rmor 


and 


Mm ind 


a battle ind win it 


soldiers think in terms of radio 
in terms of fact action. Wire laying i 
lost art certainly is a 


not a but it 


secondary means of communication 
The radio sets of all typ s. bM CW 
are strained to their limits on the vast 
frontages over which the division op 
erates On maneuvers, and better com 
munications are constantly sought. But 
the 


radio seems 


15,000 men all conscious of 
the 


with 
need to make it work 
to meet the requirements This too is 
a big step toward control with disper 
more than ever 


battleheld 


sion that seems to be 


a “must” on the atomic 


1th the 2d Ar 


mored Division starts in November 


training cycle of 
lt progresses through several stages, and 
when spring and summer come, most 
of the days and nights are spent in the 


held 


of great 


Baumholder becomes the scene 


ictivily the division is lucky 


to have this medium-sized range in its 
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own domain shared with the French 
\nd every unit—quartermaster and 
military police, ordnance and medical, 
tank, infantry and artillery battalions 
is tested in the field. In addition, the 
tankers go to the Northern Army 
Group ranges at Be lsen-Hohne for 
qualification firing by all tank gunners 
in the theater 
\s Soon as the CrOps are In, the 
Germans clear off the road, more or 
ind maneuvers are on. Division 
Artillery 


the firing phases on the Baumholder 


has its FIT Xs ending up with 


range, and the division corps, and 
Seventh Army maneuvers follow in 
close succession. It 1 climax of the 


training year with its many logistical 


Waals, 
—. / 

i 

f SA / y 2 


a 
wr. 


a 


a a ~ JP E- 
Fs HI er 6 -—. 


<— 
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communications, and coordination 
problems. 

lo in irtilleryman versed in the 
stable warfare of Italy and even Ko 
rea, the mad dash of the armor was 
a new and challenging problem But 
the battalions more than kept up, and 
Corps artillery, attached for the attacks 
stayed right along with them. The 
nerve center of all the fir upport was 
the newly developed FSCC. It is not 


a new idea ind Was present in both 


World War II and Korea. But it ha 
grown from the artillery commander s 
hip por ket to an echelon that includes 
the ALO, the G2 air, the G3 air, the 
special weapons ofhcer, the photo in 


terpreter and eithe the exec or irtil 


lery CG. The ESCC coordinates the 
planning ind delivery of all available 
means of fire power especially tom 
while the FDC handles the conven 


tional OTVAN ind attached artillery 


HIS sketchy picture ot todays a 
mored division as typihed by the 
Hell on Wheels” outfit is certainly n 
complete port rit. It would Urprise 
ind delight its early commanders like 
Patton, Crittenberg Gatley, Rose 
the 


r ix 


nd brnic I larmon lo see 
loved troopers holed up mn hedge 
hog ind then slashing forth to do 
battl ifter the radio warning in 
nounced a Big On had just landed 


Nn \veressor 


idly inced batt ihion 


Hell on Wheels engineers | I SPAL 


(self propelled issault bridge) over the Nahe R f 


ly er 








You can hear 
America singing 
with the power 
of Lycoming 


As America goes about her business of flying, building, 
manufacturing, ploughing, pumping, harvesting—her song is 

a surging, roaring chorus of power. And, growingly, 

through this symphony of progress you hear the sure, dependable 


voice of Lycoming power. 


Over the years, engineers and scientists of Aveo’s Lycoming 
Division have fashioned an endless array of power plants. Power 
to drive marine craft and autos. Power to dominate the 

nation’s helicopter and executive aircraft fleets. Power to meet 


a wide variety of industrial needs. 


Today, working to brilliantly foresighted military specification 
Lycoming is adding to its already announced $25-horsepower 
T-53 gas turbine, a second gas turbine, which deliver 
substantially greater horsepower. The Lycoming industrial engine 
family, offering dependable power to construction and 
agriculture, is being enlarged. Lycoming super-charged engine 
are driving private aircraft higher and faster than ever. New 
power sources are being explored by Lycoming scientist 

As America’s power needs grow, Lycoming science and if 
supporting production facilities are growing to meet them 


working to keep America singing. 


if your plans are linked to power, find out how Lycoming's capabilities 
and knowledge can be brought to bear on your specific problems. Wire, phone 
or write to Avco's Lycoming Division, Stratford, Conn. 


E-\WZ-t-) defense and industrial products 


Samuractuaime COMPORAT ON 


and Industr *rod ts combine the scientific and engineering sk 
divisions of Aveo Manufacturing Corp.: Lycom 
rosley to produce power plant electronica 
rar ‘ wen 1 pree parts at installations vated as follow 
Mas cinnati yton, Ohio; Everett, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif 
Tenn tich id nd tratford, Conn.; Washington, D. ¢ Williams 


TOOAY'S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL AOVANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, OFFER A VITAL FEWAROING CAREER 





PEARL HARBOR 


AMERICA’S 
MAGINOT LINE? 


Are we planning to fight the next war like the last one? 


JAMES D. ATKINSON 


n with thre wreckage ol na 


W' I 1) hi tory 4 rev 
tion whose military delense Wal planned on what 
happened in the last war. | am reminded of this very 
human inclination to fight the next war like the last 
one when | re id the daily paper ind see the comment 
vhich follow each announcement of Soviet EL-bomb 
blast On 2 Novermber 19 for « sample the A 
ociated Pre reported that “the newest test explosion 
ol a Ru hain 1] bomb prompted ! ar mand on ¢ apitol 
Hill vesterday that thr United States look to it ce 
lenses lest there be an ‘atomic Pearl Harbor 

\ fair ce of much of our current military 
thought would 


nstruction 
eem to indicate a preoccupation with 
th ile i that thr next wal will ly vin with an alt 
ittack on the order of a greater Pearl Harbor and that 
ubsequent military ction will consist entirely ol a 
trike ind counter trike I his i perhaps an illustra 
tion of how bold pionect ol om period become the 
tI iditionali ts ota later } riod I lightly dese rved tribute 
has been pail to the gallant airmen of both Britain and 
the United State: 


cau ed the m to pre 


for their bravery and the vision which 


s their demands for the rightful place 
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of air power in warlare. Untortunately, in 1955, how 
ever, Many airmen seem to be looking backward rather 
than forward, apparently lynoring the teaching of their 
own prophet, Douhet, who wrote that “preparation for 
Wal demands, then exercise ol the imagination, we 
are compelled to make a mental excursion into the 
huture 

In the age ol multiple-megaton nuclear bombs, 
should we not raise the question as to whether ai 
wartare as expounded by the allor nothing air powel 
enthusiasts has been outmoded? Whether, while we 
anxiously scan the skies for enemy bombers, America 
may be slowly yet inexorably forced to retreat by an 
enemy whose ideology may be rigid, but whose tactics 


are not confined to a single weapons system 


HILE Communist techniques were not, of course 
originally planned with the era of nuclear weapons 
in mind, they are peculiarly fitted for it. Now, when 
science increasingly gives man the possibility of rend 
ing the yreat globe Into fragments, both the Soviets 
and the Chinese Communists are bringing into full 
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fruition thirty-eight years of experience in the kind of 
vartare that nibbles at the world rather than trying 
to swallow it in one all-out gulp 


Since the autumn of 1917, when the Communists 
eized power in Russia, they have been waging con 
tinuous and unremitting warfare against the non-Com 
munist world. This warfare has only occasionally pitted 


irmu wvainst arm Instead it has usually been a 


more ubrle More Iniste! form of wartare using double 
barre led 


hare I he 


kept hot hy ( plonage 


veapons of limited and unconventional war 
unconventional muzzle has constantly been 
subversion, fomenting of strikes 


Nove mbet 


1955 strikes and rioting in India are an interesting 


ind disorder the (‘ommunist-tome nted 


example), propaganda, political wartare and guerrilla 


irfare, while the barrel of limited warfare is brought 


» be ron sittuhation uk hy as those which arose in Korea 


ina Indo hina 


Communist le det have yiven every indication that 


] 
thre VY plan to take 
| 
burned-out 


over the world as a yoing concern, 
it cinder, and that their military plan 
determined by their political aims Indeed, they 
to a very high degree, merged politic s and war 
uch an extent that many American military plan 
wccustomed to either the white of peace or the 

ir, are in grave danger of becoming perma 


olor blind Phu 


1ccept battle at a time 


Lenin warned his follower 


when it} obviously 
taveous to the enemy and not to us IS a crime 


nd politic il leaders of the revolutionary cla 


vho unable to tack to mancuvel to COMpromise 
battle 
Mao Tse tuny pelled out this 
L here 


are not interested in 


1 order to avoid an oby iously disadvantageou 


ine Thee hol nothing 


concept even more cli irly when he wrote 


ine ane militarist vho Say Wwe 


Porite but only In the profession ol arm lt Is vital 


that the i mple mined militarist he made lo realize 


th relation hip that exi ts between politic and mili 


tau Viilitary 


] | ] 
i } tical voal 


ction | but al method u ed to 


\S | Communist 


reintorced by current Soviet and Chinese Communist 


doctrine and practice ire strongly 
policy 

In the Far East. the Chinese Communists alternate 
between threats directed toward Formosa and the ge 
ture of releasing some of the Americans whoin they 


have unlawtully detained; meanwhile the guerrilla 


vartare in Malava continues its bitter course 

\n even clearer pi ture, however, of Communist 
Intention Is yiven by the current pronouncements 
When Deputy Premier Lazar 
MI. Kaganovich stated in his speec h of 6 November 


1955 


ot Soviet policy maker 
on the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
that “the twenti« th century is a century of the triumph 
of socialism and communism” he also gave an indica 
tion of how the Soviets expected to reach this goal 
for he the October 


till has 
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stated that fevolution had and 


upreme international significance” and “res 


olutionary ideas know no frontiers.” Quite clearly 
Kaganovich was unde rscoring for Communists through 
out the world that the pattern of nibbling conquest 
of the past would not be halted by the change in r 
gime in the Kremlin 


Party boss Nikita Khrushchev is 


even more outspoken than his Presidium colleagues. It 


as is well known 
is, therefore, interesting to note that Khrushchev wa 
re ported by the press on + November as having told the 
lurkish \mba sador that 
main in NATO sinee 
will be the first to be eaten up and your triends will 
Presumably Khrushchev i 
hinting to Lurkey that the West will be rendered so 
inflexibl 


lurkey was foolish to re 


if there is any difheulty, Turkes 


not he ible to help vou 


by being committed to the one big Wwar-ol 


none that the lurk: will hind themselve ctlectively 
ne utral zed hy the Typ ot limited and unconventional 


wartare that the Soviets w ive 


preture | not cpuite ‘) run 


BORTUNATEL' the 


as it lool . \meri in have neve heen i people who 


ce ibe rately closed their minds to new idea al have 
dogmatism in military 
Phe distinguished British scholar, Professor 
Brogan has written that te hie \mert in Wal 


\in Pian 


wartare in a we r\ pr tical way 


they been characterized by 
thinking 
DW 
is a bu Ine lt ust by reed that We 
do tend to dpprod ly 
\meri in tendency 


Surely, now more than ever, thi 


can he military 


highly Hit 


whi hy limit 


helptul in a reexamination of our 


thought Surely, it is not practi il, but 


pr ictical, to assume 1 po ture of delense 
our ¢ bp rete it\ and contine us to one we ty n ystem 

brom thirty-eight vears of Soviet theory and practice 
Soviet 
! blueprint of Communist con 
tbout it? We can. Com 


munist nibbling iVvyuTe Ion like crime will not pay 


and trom the current pronouncements of thre 
le der hip Wwe have 
quest Clan we do anything 
if met by the right amount of force in the right pl we 
i\ that we need 
ill kinds. Of course we do 


Ve need i propaganda politic i 


ind if the right tin lt is a trui m to 


equate irmed forces ot 


irfare fores 


| qually 


ince much of the battle is being wed in this ver 


gre rea. But, even more it would seem that we 
nov need the kind of propaganda hy deed which can 
only by upplied by the knowledye that there ire com 


highly mobile \mert i! oldie 
| 


equipped with the most idvanced military tool hon 


hat re Tan irmed inal 


dealing with that Communist pecialty the little war 


above all to vive our associates thi pr ict il mssurance 
that they will not be eaten up precenme il because, wv hile 
we may have the will, we have not the proper mean 
to save them 
\merican are wecustomed to the initiative it 
not a thing unknown to our people Let us not be 
so concerned in looking backward to Pearl Harbor 
that we fear to take the initiative in de veloping nev 
methods to make warfare the servant of polig v—and 
the means toward the end product i just ina dur ible 


pe Act 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


The Pentagon ‘System’ 


HANSON W. BALDWIN 
The New York Times 


20 November 1955 
lurnover of top executives | the rule and not the ex 
ception in the Pentagon \nd this turnover is-one of the 
Major proble ms of the armed force a problem that merely 


exacerbates another problem The Department of Defense 
ha ‘) yreatly multiplied it top < ivilian layer in the past 
decade that it is often accused of being “all chiefs and no 
( hief 


reat number of civilian 


Indian But “the rarely stay long. The very 


ecretanics assistants deputies 


ind assistants to deputi a problem in itself since it so 


rreatly compli ites Command operations and administra 
tion ot worsened by the fact that the ( ofhicials are con 


tantly « hy imyiny 


Thu the 


ministration 4 


brunt of continuity in both policy and ad 
borne by the lower ranking civil servants 
who eldom have enough suthority and enough competence 


to be fully elhective 
of the 


ind by the proke s ional re gular othcers 


CrVvice who have now been down-graded nm the 


hierar hy ol the Pe ntayvon and who In ANY Case, are shifted 
intermittently to other duti 

The problem this continuous civilian executive turnover 
bLINe is best illustrated by pa I ¢ XPeTICNnee 

1 he irmed CTVICCS have had three commanders in -chict 
Presidents ince 1945 Normally each new national al 
ministration may be expected to change its top civilian 


CXCCULIVE" hence every four years wholesale 


by expected 


brom 194 


tablished by law 


shifts may 


when the Department of Defense was es 
to the pres nt the re have been hve Sec 
retaries of Detense an averaye incumbency of one and 
three fifths years each in an ofhice directing by far the 
large | and most CXPCNSiVve ce partment of government In 
the same period there have been. six Deputy Secretaries 
of Defense 

From 1945 to date, there have been eight secretaries or 


Army 


heen ten under secretaries of 


wting secretaries of the 


and of War, the prior 
designation There have 


the Army 


een assistant secretaries 


about one a year. There have been some eight 
despite the fact that some of the 
new assistant secretary posts were created only two and 
one halt years ago 


The Navy and Air Force have fared slightly better. In 


the last decade the Navy has had IX secretaries eight 


under ecretaries fourteen assistant secretaries The Nin 


bores nce its establi hment asa yO PATALE SCTVICE in 1947, 
has had four secretaric ind numerous under secretaries 


ind assistants 


| ich ot the commen comes into the Pentagon more o1 less 
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green.” He stays only about a year or so—long enough to 


finish his apprenticeship and start pulling his weight. 


Lach is 


own, which may have been tried, tested and found wanting 


usually an eager beaver, often with ideas of his 


before by other brains, but which he insists must be tried 
again. Each thinks he can make the Pentagon more eco 
nomical and efhicient; each tries—and, indeed, a few succeed. 

But the wear and tear, the stress and strain and the 
policy changes and administrative chaos this turnove! 
causes can be imagined 

Add to this picture one other factor—the tremendous 
fluctuations in the sizes of the armed services and the 
amounts appropriated to them Vhese are never constant 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Such a sweeping turnover of top executives as this, such 
yyrations in pe rsonnel and funds would leave nearly any 
civilian ent rprise bankrupt 

If the Pentagon is not as efhicient as it ought to be, a 


major part of the fault lies in the system 


Man's Hope Lies in Limiting War 


HANS SPEIER 
“War and Peace" 
Columbia University Bicentennial Lecture 
November 1954 


a task of fatal 


Unless man can find ways of limiting war, mod 


modern civilization is faced with 
urgency 
ern civilization itself may perish. The difficulties of civiliz 
ing warfare are today far yreater than the Capacity of the 
major powers to wage total war with ever fewer restrictions 
and ever fewer survivors. Today, it is no longer a common 
belief in the dignity and destiny of man, but only prudence 
and fear, that can prevent total war. And yet, in the light 
of reason the efforts to avert total war hold more promise 
of success than the hope for freedom from all war. It still 
Is CasicT, as it has always been, for man to restrict wat than 


to establish peace on earth 


No Change in Soviet Purposes 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
Committee on International Policy 

28 November 1955 
Even on the most favorable assumption, however, it 
would be the height of folly to contemplate at this time 
any relaxation in the building of our defenses and the de 
tenses of our allies, or in the maintenance of our own 


massive retaliatory power In fact, during this period ot 
uncertainty while Soviet intentions are further explored, 
we may find it prudent to augment our strength in ground 
troops and conventional armaments for the reasons and 
along the lines recently advanced by so many oft our mili 
tary leaders. [his course 


needless to Say, would be subject 
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to modification should any concrete and positive results 
emerge trom the prese nt disc ussions on the subject ot dis 
irmament. But pending this, it must be obvious that to 
allow the balance of military power to shift dangerously 
against us might create a situation where war would once 
gain appeal to the Soviet Union as a useful instrument 
ot policy 

\ll things considered, it does appear as if the threat of 
nuclear war is for the moment less immediate than it had 
once seemed, To see that the possibility of such a horror 
1S permanently removed remains one of the compelling 
objectives of our time. But while in a period of relative 
calm we strive for this end by every means at our disposal 
we should remain fully alive to the fact that there is as yet 
no indication of any basic change in Soviet purposes, and 
much evidence to lead us to the belief that we are entering 


the most pe rilous phase ot the cold Wal 


Eat Well, March Well, Write Little 


THE MIND OF NAPOLEON 
Edited and Translated by J. Christopher Herold 
Columbia University Press, 1955 


Instructions, 1795 Lhe basic principle that we must 


follow in directing the armies of the \epublic is this: that 


they must feed themselves in war at the expense of the 
enemy territory. | This seems to be the closest that Napoleon 
ever Came to saying that “an army travels on its stomac h 
Note, 1808) It should not be believed that a march of 
three or four days in the wrong direction can be corrected 
by a countermarch. As a rule, this is to make two mistake: 
instead of one 
Repeated remark The ancients had 1 yreat advantage 


over us in that their irmiecs were not trailed by a second 
inmy ot pen-pusher 
1809) As 
ometimes very hard to find noncommissioned ofhcers 
Note \ugust 2 1808 


for three quarters 


| etter a rule it is easy to find ofheers, but it 
In war, moral factors account 
of the whole; relative material strength 
accounts for only one quarter 

Note 1808 


man Is ¢ verything 


\ugust $0) In war, men are nothing on 


The ideal army would be the onc 


1817 


in which every officer would know what he ought to do 


(onversation 


in every contingency the best possible army 1S the on 


that comes close St to this I vive mvself only half the credit 


for the battles | have won, and a general gets enough 


credit when he is named at all, for the fact is that a battle 
is won by the army 

Conversation, 1818] The art of war is like everything 
that is beautiful and simple Ihe simplest moves are the 


best If Macdonald on of Napoleon's 


of doing whatever he did, had asked a peasant for the way 


generals instead 


to Genoa, the answered 
Bobbio” —and that would have been a superb move 
Conversation, Saint Helena, 1815] The is 


ngle instant, a single thought 


peasant would have “Through 


ue of a battle 
The ad 


Variou 


is the re ult of a 


versarie with 


} 


come into each other's presence 


combinations; they mingle; they hight for a length of time 


the decisive moment ippeal 1 psychologic il park make 
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the decision; and a few reserve Troops are enough to carry 
it out 
learned from 


Saint Helena! Vactics can be 


treatises, somewhat like geometry 


Dictation 
and so can the variou 
military evolutions or the science of the engineer and the 
gunner; but knowledge of the grand principles of wartare 
can be acquired only through the study of military history 
and of the battles of the great captains and through ex 
perience [here are no precise determinate rules every 
thing depends on the character that nature has bestowed 
on the yen ral, on his qualities and detects, on the nature 
of the troops, on the range of the weapons, on the season 
a thousand circumstances which are 


of the year, and on 


never twice the same 


A School on the Hudson 


PORTRAIT OF PATTON 
Brig. Gen. Harry H. Semmes 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1955 


Let those who criticize the Regular \rmy wive pais 


to consider its contribution to this country in times of 
peril in all the w irs since the Revolution It has been the 
base tor ¢ Xpansion through absorbing untraine dl citizen 
soldiers or has been used as the cadre for the training ol 
the wartime soldiers 

Without the dedicated core of the prot sional soldies 
this country could not have survived six wars. Between 
World Wars I and II, the ofheers of the re gular establish 
ment, as in other period: of peace, were ubject to constant 
criticism by civilians They were the forgotten men in the 
government service Many remained in the grace of lieu 


tenant for hfteen vears. Their lot was unrewarding finan 
cially but they held to their chosen profession Lhe 
attended their numerous schools kept their prote ional 
skill polished and enhanced ayvainst the time when thei 
country would need them again 

There is a source of this inspiration, this dedication thi 


da school on the I ludson called Wi yt 


Army has had to swim 


tireless energy. It is 
Point. Our 


ayainst the current of civilian opinion most of the time 


Re gular upstream 
American citizens felt sure there would be no more war 

iny difference 
Point 


mall perce ntaye 


No one wishe S to insinuate that there Is 
between the regular officers who attended West 


\ very 


of the regular ofheers are graduates of West Point, and 


and those regulars who did not 


some ot the greatest soldiers ol our generation never at 
\rmy (,eorge ( 
Thomas |. Handy 


Bolté ind | icutenant Gen 


tended the Academy. General of the 
Marshall, Generals Walter Krueger 
John E. Hull, and Charles | 
erals ¢ larence R Huebner, Leonard | Manton 
S. Eddy, Lucian K Edward H. Brooks, John 
R. Hodge and many more were not vi iduated trom We 


Point 


C,erow 


Lruscott 


But the ideal: the training the pirit of that choo) 


No task is too 
ind they have been successful in a measure beyond dupli 
Naval 


devoted icke i that 


have perme ited the army great for them 


cation in two world Wal ind the \cademy il 


\nnaploi is the source of the imme 


have il inimated the Navy 
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YOUR OWN LOGISTICS 


COLONEL O. Z. TYLER, JR. 





To keep going day after day you're 
going to have to keep your own 


supplies shipshape. Here’s how 


nd what you actually 


ed tor battle began to 






































































© the average soldier the business of supply con 

notes drudgery and routine. There is little drama in 
bullets or beans. In consequence the earthy and essen 
tial functions of logistics have been vague, misunder 
tood or taken for yranted by soldiers who should have 
been taught better 

\ll soldiers have to shoot, move and cal Phe pro 
esses by which we insure that they perform these Wm 
portant functions constitute logistics The re are broader 
ind more complicated definitions but this simpler 
meaning 1s adequate for us. Sound principles ol logis 
tics are applicable alike to the squad and the theater 
Like the principles of war, these precepts are decep 
tively simple They are easy to propound, but the 
difhculty arises, as in so many things, in their execution 

Logistics is more than ever with us in the Atomic 
\ve. Units will be widely dispersed on the nuclear 
battleheld. Probably they will have to be smaller and 
farther apart to decrease vulnerability and more dis 
tant from supply points. The supply points themselves 
will have to be rather distantly separated Units will 
either have to take their supplies with them, be sell 
sustaining, or be serviced by armored “flying columns.’ 
\ll these things increase the difficulty of the supply op 
cration Logistical prin iples, however, are unchanged 
Stated briefly, they are 

€ Know what you are supposed to have 

Know what you have 
Know how to get what you are short 


| 
| 
© Get it 
| 


Know how tO keep what you have 


p! VITEUDES, perhaps. Yet it is sate to say that no 

where in our manuals is this simple sequence written 
\nd it is a sate wager to say that seldom are these 
familiar rules systematically applied People are just 
not very systematic about supply, CSPec ially in America 
With corner drugstores and supermarkets we are 1n 
clined to live hand-to-emouth. We fought World War II 
in an atmosphere of prodigal plenty. The cold war 
should be our warning to revise our thinking and 
change our wasteful ways. In order to stretch limited 
resources over the long pull, we must Improve our 
logistics 

Lach rule, logically, breaks down into several parts 
or operations So let’s discuss each In turn 

Know what you are supposed to have. LIse the 
1 /O&Es, TAs, and other authorizations. These are 


sometimes supplemented Or modified by special allow 
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ances for certain theaters or different Operations Only 
the technicians normally take the trouble to consolidate 
everything they are supposed to have in readily ac 
cessible, composite form Consequently, few persons 
really are able to te I] ata glance whether they have all 
that Is coming to them or whether they are short Charts 
and visual allowance boards are useful, but must be 
constantly kept up to date. 

Use FM 101-10 and other planning factors. 
Knowledge of what you are supposed to have must in 
clude what you expect to use. Planning factors such as 
are found in FM 101-10 are useful for broadly anticipat 
ing W hat quantities are needed. 

Accumulate specific planning factors. |he as 
sembling ol specifi experience factors by each unit 


greatly harpens their estimates for supplies for any 


Moreover 


prevent over-requisitioning and over stocking 


imilar type operation more accurate esti 


mate 
Per-vehic le, per-weapon and per-man factors gathered 
by units over a pe riod ot time permit requisitioning and 
amounts actually needed. Ac 


the 


distribution of only the 


curate requisitioning is a tremendous factor in 


economy ol supplies and transportation 


Be alert to changes. Reaction to changes in de 


mands or allowances is an essential part of a good sup 


ply system. Turning off or turning on the supply spigot 


in response to changes makes for economy and eflicien 


cv. Re quests for re duction of allowances of items excess 


to needs assist both the issuir and the using unit 


Vv 
1 


Know what you have. Conduct frequent inven 
No 


determining what you have than a physical inventory 


tory Inspections more accurate way enists tor 


This method not only ascertains the presence 01 ab 
sence ol equipment, it also reveals its condition or 
serviceability. Sheer numbers of items, dispersion, Ol 


Nonetheless, fre 


quent showdown Inspections remain one ot the most 


time may preclude an item count 
effective command and logistical tools, for knowing 
supply status 

Write simple reports. Reports usually constitute 
the most feasible tool for determining supply status. Fre 
quent, accurate, simple reports properly assembled and 
analyzed permit automatic supply action. A constant 


review ot reports must be mace to eliminate those 
which are unnecessary, or to fit re ports to exact need 
Get out and see the troops. Any practical supply 
system must include habitual, frequent visits to troop 
units Nothing informs the commander or statl so ac 
curately of supply and-maintenance 


Status as seeing 


conditions on the spot Simpl awareness of command 
interest in logistical matters has a te ndency to IMprove 
the supply situation 

Know how to get what you are short. be 1 
curate and prompt with your paperwork Knowledge 
of correct forms and caretul compliance with yround 
rules facilitate supply procedures. Accuracy and time 
liness are requisites ol supply as well as all good paper 


work Suspense ystems insure compliance with dy Vi 


KNOW WHAT YOU NEED; KNOW HOW TO GET WHAT YOU NEED; TAKE CARE OF IT 


Z 


KNOW WHAT YOU'RE SUPPOSED 
TO HAVE 


“ } — Use TOE, TA, and other instruments of 
4 \ authorization 
Use 101-10 and other planning factors 


Accumulate your own experience fac- 
tors and use them to order what you 
need and avoid over-stocking 


Be alert to changes, inform your peo- 
ple, take prompt action yourself 


KNOW HOW TO GET WHAT YOU NEED 
Be accurate and prompt with your 
paper work 

Be intimately familiar with the whole 
supply system and how it works 

Plan your needs well ahead 


Have a fast, effective pick-up and dis- 
tribution system 


Have an effective follow-up system 
Never take “No” for an answer 
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KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE 


a\ SAN 
\ay 
tli, Hold frequent showdown inspections 


~~ Pp 4 Jf 
Pro, 


ts Frequent, simple, accurate reports 


KL (/y Get out and see the troops 


. KY 


— 


KNOW HOW TO KEEP WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


Take care of and safeguard Govern- 
ment property as though it were your 
own; it is, you know 

Be exacting in your judgments on state- 
ments of charges, reports of survey 
Insist upon high standards of main- 
tenance 





| 


ind-issue schedules. Follow up make certain that req 
uUISILION ire kept current ind do not ie on the vin 

Maintain pleasant relations. \ pleasant per 
onality is a valuabl. an asset in thi logi tical fie Id as 
in any other. Eflorts to contact frequently and to be 
on good term with the entire upply chain up, down 
ind sideways pay rh h divide nd Under the counter 
upply methods and socalled midnight requisitioning 
create unnatural logi ti il ituation and are as unde 
irable as dishonest practices are in other endeavors 
Belief in the fundamental integrity, devotion to duty, 
and spirit of helptulne: of the majority of the members 
of the system is not only youl psychology; it 1S good 
mathematic: 

Know the system. Indispe nsable to the good logis 
tical operation iS intimate knowledge ol locations of 
ill clements and the lunctioning ol each part | ime 
pent in prowling around the system pays off in locating 
bottleneck: which threaten to throttle the How of nec 
essary items or equipment. Knowing capacities and 
operation performed at Various maintenance agencies 
can speed return of vehicles and equipment out ol 
mhion because ol needed re pau 

Get it. Like any other staff operation, logistical 
operations necessitate careful detailed, continuous plan 
ning. Timeliness is especially important when manufac 
turing Of procurement lead-time are involved In the 
early days in Korea one division published a directive 
during the summer: “Preparation for Winter.” Antici 
pating condition ol the bitter winter instructions were 
Is ued on car and issue of winter equipme nt, procure 
ment and distribution of fuels, construction of impro 
Vine d he ater with rar tail d drawings 

Get it distributed. | supply job is never accom 
plished until the required item 1s delivered to the in 
dividual or place of use. For this reason, any speed-up 
OF improve nt in the pie lk, up and distribution system 
usually makes for a more eflicient supply operation. A 
limited number ol draw or turnin days creates inertia 
which in the logistical system acts like friction against 
thre mooth flow ol upplies livery issue, of course, 
cannot be an “emergency.” A happy medium must be 
reached which encourages the troops to pi k up dis 
tributions and turn in excess and salvage 

Havea follow-up system. \ check must be made 
} riodically at brief intervals to ascertain that requis! 
tions are current ol that equipment in tor repall IS 
called for when ready 

Never take “‘No” for an answer. | he tat supply 
sergeant is traditional. He always had what he was 
supposed to have in the supply room, But try to get it 
out! Fle was saving his supplic s: for what, no one ever 
knew. For some reason peopl are either ove rpessimistic 
or OVECTOPULIM ISTE about supplies Lven a rumor that 
some item is not available becomes magically a reality 
On the other hand, once a requisition 1s submitted, 
most men are willing to believe that eventually the 
supplies will be forthcoming. The entire Army must 
be trained never to take “No” for an answer when it 
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comes to supplies The job is never done until the 
boots are on the mans feet. A requisition 1S a POO! sub 
stitute for gloves in zero weather. Keep asking until 
you get what is needed 

Make supply easy. We must convince everyone 
up and down the line that supply must be made easy 
\t every level, supply men must be alert to help people 
draw what they need and turn in what they don't need. 
Supply people must realize that a good supply agency 
is like an efhcient ten-cent store. It has many items, 
but it does not make a dime unless the stock moves oft 
the counters and to the consumers 

Know how to keep what you have. Holding onto 
the supplies and equipment issued 1S part ot the battle. 
\mericans as a nation have grown away from their 
thrifty heritage. Brought up in an inflated economy, 
we regard money lightly. Yet we must be brought back 
to some of the thrifty virtues of the past. We must be 
taught the value of our fine equipment, not only in 
trinsically, but in mobility or fire power. We must learn 
to cherish it, visualizing what it would be like to be 
without it 

Exacting judgments on statements of charges 
and reports of survey. The reviewer must remem 
ber his stewardship as a public servant. Carelessness 
which robs a unit of its mobility by wrecking one of 
its vehicles is a high crime in cold war. There is an 
old saying in the Army which is applicable: “A man 
never loses anything; he finds it, or finds it galloping 
across his payroll.” Where the resources of our country 
will be strained for years to come, we must Insist that 
they be husbanded with high standards and efficiency 

Efficient maintenance: | his above all other factors, 
is the key to successtul operations The new models ot 
weapons and other equipment introduce new problems 
and more stringent requirements for a high order of 
electronic and mechanical maintenance. However 
much they may contribute to battle effectiveness when 
in operation, they contribute nothing when they are on 
the deadline High standards ol individual and unit 
maintenance lengthen equipment life, thereby cutting 
down the costly necessity tor replacement Lffective 
spare parts supply Is a science In itself, but it 1S essen 
tial to good maintenance. Even more than in other 
supply Operations, trained men are important. (ood 
mechanics are hard to find and train, and when once 
trained, they should be appreciated and utilized to the 
utmost with complete teamwork between the using 
units and the service elements of higher CC helon main 
tenance 


pin ALLY, the problem ol supply continues day after 


day without end. Men must eat, engines must have 


fuel and spare parts, guns must have ammunition, | ony 
lead-times and distances demand continual planning 
long in advance, Good management practices by good 
personnel, trained as a team, insure coordination, con 
trol, and effective logistical support 

hat is logistics 
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CEREBRATIONS 


‘Mess in the Funk-hole 
and Attack the Bank’ 


HE oral transmission of a major or 

der is unreliable since the average 
person s ability to assimilate correctly 
and accurately pass on a spoken order 
is not of the order of accuracy of an 
electronic “brain” machine. 

I recall an exercise in " passing the 
word’ during the course of which | 
sent an order down the line to a pla 
toon, lying snugly in hiding, to “swing 
out until you can move up the sunken 
road and attack the guns in flank.” By 
the time my order reached the platoon 
commander it had become garbled into 
swing out until you can mess in the 
funk-hole road, and attack when you 
find the bank 

Far more serious misapprehensions 
have arisen during the course of active 
operations, sometimes with conse 
that drastically affected their 
success and the fate of those engaged 


quences 

\n instance of oral imprecision, 
leading to results that were exceeding 
ly unpleasant for all involved, oc 
curred while the Duke of Wellington 
was operating on the Guardiana in 
April 1811. A squadron of the 13th 
I ight Dragoons was detailed as escort 
to General Sir William Lumley, a cav 
alry commander the French desired 
very keenly to immobilize. Protected by 
his light horsemen, Lumley completed 
his reconnaissance ol enemy positions 
and he aded back toward his own lines 
\t the’same time he sent an aide with 
word to Major Morris, the squadron 
commander, to “remove himself in re 
serve, and later take station near the 
house where the General had met him 
that morning 

That seemed clear enough But the 
difficulty lay in the fact that the two 
had met al several hou CS and which 
one the General meant could only be 
a matter of gue: work. Morris putting 
hi wh construction on the order 
proceeded to \ illa iat il whe re he took 
post by a small house about a mile and 
i half from the one the General actual 
ly had in mind. Believing that some 
\llied squadrons were out in his front 


Morri rather laxly gave 
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orders to un 


bridle. But the French had been alert, 
and perceiving their opportunity, threw 
In a surprise attack. Morris's squadron 
Although the 
men put up a stout resistance, they 


was virtually enveloped 


suffered a number of casualties, while 
fifty-four, in addition to two ofhcers 
were captured. 

Meanwhile, Lumley sat fuming on 
his horse in perfect safety, blissfully 
unaware that the inexactitude of his 
instructions had committed the men 
of his escort to a costly ambuscade 

\n order couched in terms that left 
suthcient latitude for misinterpretation 
once launched a mixed force on as des 
perate, but ultimately successful, a 
venture as ever troops have undertaken 

In late July 1759, 
under Marshal Contades had driven 


French forces 


an Anglo'German army almost to the 
borders of Hannover. Taking post in a 
strong position in and about Minden 
the rene h commander hoped to 
bring his opponents to action and final 
ly crush them. But the Allied troops 
were commanded by Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, perhaps the most abl 
leader to take the field between Marl 
borough and Wellington 

Having successfully crossed his an 
tagonists communications with his 
base at Kassel, Ferdinand was con 
fident that Contades would obviously 
be running out. So it transpired. Con 
tades marched out with his cavalry in 
the center, flanked by infantry on each 
wing. Ferdinand disposed his six Brit 
ish and three Hlannoverian battalions 
in the center, facing the mass of French 
cavalry, his own horse being drawn up 
on the right wing 

With the troops of both sides ce 
ployed, kerdinand’s order was that the 
infantry advance, when made, should 
be “with beat of drum an elemen 
tary precaution to insure steadiness of 
pace On receiving the directive, how 
ever, the British commander inter 
preted it as an order for an immediate 
idvance with drums beating, as was the 
normal procedure So he VvAave the vord 
ind the lines strode forward, he idin 
traight for the enemy horse 


It was a despe rate ly h i7 irdou ita 


tion, but one that Ferdinand could cd 
relatively little to remedy. His troops 
were committed and could not be 
halted and withdrawn without court 
ing disaster Something might be done 
to support them with the six regiments 
of British cavalry, but these wer 
commanded by Lord George Sackville 
inactive 


who obstinately remained 


In the outcome, berdinand’s lapse 
into imbiguity was visited with far 
greater reward than it merited. [Thre 
times the brench horse charged the 
steady lines of Allied infantry, and 
each time was hurled back in contu 
sion. The four attacks by the French 
foot met with no better fate, and the 
whole assault dissolved in headlong 
rout as Contades's demoralized rem 
nants were driven trom the held. A 
blunder had been put right by th 
sheer fighting quality of the troops 
Something has been said of the pr 
dominant need for clarity and absolut 
exactitude in any order emanating 
from a higher unit, as of the danger in 
re lying on oral instructions capable ot 
heing distorted These restrictions do 
not apply, of course, to a simple “held 
command at 
Bunker Hill: “Fire at the faney waist 
coats’ —that is pick off the ofhecers 


On another occasion 


order such as Putnam's 


however ! 
highly important ordet was transmitted 
and immediately understood without 
sx» much as a line being committed to 
paper In Flanders during the cours 
of Marlborough’s successful « ampaign: 
ayainst the French, the Duke was rec 
onnoitering for favorable terrain on 
which to bring the enemy to battle. At 
the head of the group ACCOM pany iy 
him rode Cx mM ral ( adoygan his chiet 
of staff 
couple ot 


ind the entourage in luded a 
representatives from in 
\llied force in whose discretion the 
Duke had remarkably little faith 

Miarlbor 


ough dre w rein and for some minute 


Cant nny up a light rise 


it silent looking intently ibout him 
Satished at last, he pox keted his gla 

ind in so doin dropped his gauntlet 
lurning in hi iddle he rapped cut 
with unaccustomed harshne: ( adog 


in pick up m glove \ll member 
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of the staff he Id 


amazement, wondering how the proud 


their breath with 


Irishman would what wa 


little le 
cyuite calmly ( adogan dismounted and 
did a hye had been bidden 
low as he handed back the 
With that the cay 
out for home 

That Marlborough 


his chief of staff and smiling! queried 


react to 


than a public iftront. But 

bowing 
Duke hi 
vauntlet ileade set 


night ent tor 
Do you remember the place where | 
vlove: | want the 
up there 
now, 
the 


dropped my main 
battery set 
It is there 


qua tly 


l log inh aAbswe red 


ind two exchange loa 


warm mile 
Ihe Ini hman had fully realized that 
Viarlborough had 


umed tw Impre on hi 


unde rstanding 
curtne been a 
mind the 
exact 
ell 


hin he 


pot where it had manitested it 
Being himself in excellent tac 
had immediately understood 
why, and had been prompt to take the 


ippropriate ction 


bew men however ire in uch 


close affinity as were Marlborough ind 
( idogan So the written word, a hun id 


human mind can make 


il hould he the 


ind exact a 

aim of any directive 

roverning the operation ol troop 
Orders i 


comprehensible to the man who 


order only if they in 
must 
them out 


MAJOR REGINALD HARGREAVES 


CALTY 


Delegation 
of Authority 


ype hear much about. the WMpor 
tance of the delegation of respon 
ibility and the development of sub 


ordinates bew will disagree with thi 


I lowever there I mother ile to the 


coin; so, allow me to inject the tre 
quently overlooked principl of ce lega 
authority to the 


tion of proportionate 


re ponsibility been 
detined lS 
manizational COMpPor nti viven to do 
\uthority ha defined a the 


rights 


Res pon ibility ha 


the job 1 person or an oF 


um ol the ind powel i pe mon 


in order to carry out his re 
1 he 


juntor 


need pon 
vo hand in hand 


othicer: 
that 


ibilities two 


ind Many ind 


NCO 


much lip SCTV ICC 


senior 


will agree today there j 


paid to this well 
founded prounne but mostly lip SETVICE 
There is littl 


woper and supervised delegation of 
proy | 


question that with 
responsibility the subordinate will vrow 
in direct ratio to the burdens he iped 
on his broad shoulders. Llowever 


le Ss’ he 


suthority with which to discharge his 


un 


has adequate and clear-cut 
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re ponsibilitic s, he may fail to grow. 


Consider only personnel. Few heads 
of civilian firms or industry would give 
a plant manager responsibility for pro 
duction without also yiving him some 
iuthority to hire, fire, and 


The Humble Oil and 


pany has found, for example, that the 


promote. 
\chnery Com 


eth Wnecy and morale ol a Manayer are 
destroyed if not enough authority is 
dele gated to him to get others to carry 
out the 


sible 


units 


work for which he is 
In the 


have 


respon 
the most efhicient 
the 
[his 
bat 
talions, or regiments. From long ¢ xperi 


\rmy 


authority for 


\rmy 


been those in which 
commander has proper authority 
is normally true in companies 
has worked out clear 
the 
And it 


encroaches or 


ence the 
cut commanders of 


uch units works unless the 


commander unless he 
builds up a top heavy and meddlesome 
stall. Uh 
for squads, platoons and Spe ial ce 
tail task hor 


the higher commander needs to spell 


same is not necessarily truc 


ind forces such units 


out some authority, influence and pres 


tive for the commander 


The 


vement in 


to eflicient 
\rmy 


Ihe tendency to 


ereal obstacle man 


the today is Over 


centralization amass 
iuthority at one level and to de legate 


re ponsibility at lower levels actually 
hinders the development of subordi 
nates they 


since ir deprived of the 


authority they need if they are to man 
pre I his 
the part of the senior to ‘pl k up the 
check makes 
mistakes requires COUTAYE 


but it is 


may stem trom the fear on 


when the subordinate 
I ruc this 
the only way to train and de 


velop resourcefulness in subordinates 


\s a result of centralization the 
to make 


sen 


lor has 1 choice ot courses ol 


ition: he can centralize all decision: 


and authority in his own hands, in 


which case he is often a candidate for 
the psycho board, even with his top 


stafl 


subordinate who is so unfortu 


heavy he can adamantly relieve 


every 
or he can, as is often the 


nate as to er 


case, WOrTy through the assignment In 


any case, the result is bad. Today's jun 


NCOs are 
We need to develop and 


ior officers and not inex 
haustible 
bring out the full capabilities of just 
as many of them as we can. And it 
can't be done by coddling, wet-nursing, 


bed-checking, or by random making 


g 
and breaking. Proper delegation is the 
first step to letting people make their 
own decisions and learn by their own 
mistakes 


LT. COL. RICHARD |. PAUL 
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Better Pay 
for Better Work 
HE Army today is competing with 
the business world for leaders. It can 
offset the loss of good officers who re 
sign, and at the same time increase its 
over-all efhciency, by instituting a sys 


tem of recognition and reward for top 


performance. We have the instrument 
available in 
the OEI. Before detailing a reward 


for such reward readily 
plan, let's look at the general situation 

Outstanding work can be rewarded 
by promotion, by pay, or by increased 
privileges. Unfortunately, the Army 
uses none of these for immediate near 
term recognition ot ofhicers who do a 
job. Yet 


superior a close look at al 


most any sound personnel program 
reveals a plan for incentive pay, 01 
early promotion, or special benefits tor 
extra productivity. 

\ system of rewarding outstanding 
work by increased privileges is not 
practical, because the Army just hasn't 
enough unused privileges to pass out 
The subject of promotion as a reward 
for merit has long been studied and 
irgued, But because proper perform 
ance at higher grades requires experi 
ence and maturity, the over-all promo 
tion program will probably continue 
to operate primarily on a basis of lon 
gevity. Only when the superior officer 
comes up for promotion to colonel or 
general ofheer does he receive recogni 
tion for years of outstanding service 
Unfortunately, one foul-up during his 
first twenty years might eliminate him 
from selection, even though his work 
In later years was of a high caliber 


So that 
only 


leaves pay increase as the 


practical means for rewarding 
outstanding work. At present our pay 
scales have as a_ basis “equal pay for 
equal work.” Yet two ofhcers of the 
same rank and completed service hard 
lv ever produce identically. An officer 
who does superior work gets the same 
pay as his fellow who is just muddling 


through. This is manifestly unfair. 


Ihe OEIs 


vides the Army with a means for de 


present system of pro 
termining who should receive extra pay, 
and in what amount. Regardless of in 
dividual opinions as to the worth of 
OI, it is here 


Rem«e mber that its purpose Is to place 


to stay in some form. 
an officer in a relative position among 
all others. It uses efhciency reports of 
the hive the 
computation, lo raise your OEI, your 


past vears as basis for 


efhciency reports must reflect higher 


with those of 
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ratings in compa! ison 











vour tellow ofhcet lo get higher 


ratings you must turn in a better job 
| he Pe ntagon 


trol your OE] 


llere's how my plan would work 
Break down the master list into grade 


Statisticians don't con 


you do 


groups without changing any individ 
ual’s OEI 


vi ice 


Establish a median for each 
group In each group, any othcer 
WU ith in | )I | ibove the median has had 
\nd_ unless 
all off base 


higher than 


better efhiciency re ports 


our per onnel « xpe rt ire 


in ofhicer whose rating | 
the median of th past five vears has 
done i better job than his lower scored 


conte mporaries kor each point ove! 
his grade median let's pay each month 

dollars (for 
Cul PUTposes let iV one 


i new OE i computed But since the 


in amount expres ed in 


until 
I ice 


majority oF any yroup will be 


} 


centered near the median, the first 


hive point ibove it should not he rec 


ognized thus voiding reward for close 
to-standard performance 

I< illustrate I he 
hows a median of 95 
OkI is 105 
month extra pay until his new OEL is 
computed If his OEL is 110 he 
$10.00, and so on. Thi provide sim 


medi ite recognition tor rar yrees 


( iptains yroup 
\« iptain whose 
S5S.00 a 


would rece lve 


vet: 
4 


of well 
ibove iverage performance ind allows 
rutomat 


Huctuate 


idju tment performance 


Thi program might produce Star 
tling result Ofthecer 
high Okls we 


morale boost 


who have 


rmuld ct a 


now 
treme ndou , 


ind be stimulated to con 


tinue their high liber output I hose 


who show up low on the ladder won't 


he h pp 


But evidently their superiors 
havent been too happy with their past 
mv the 


Cvel by large the v 


ofheers will be 
1y 


Ciye up 


I 
foo ¢ rnuld ‘ pa tor 


work wouldn't be there How 


lower-rated 
purred to pull them 
that in a w vears they 
Superior 
high State 


performan ce. Imagine the 


ot ethe CHW \ 


t 


with all ofheers going at 


mua 
I 
long 


mpl vO a 
F 


idsrai and in 


productivity in an \rmy CTI 


thre itened with too tew peopl 
> VAT ob 


CAPT. R. M. WARD 


Where Are 
We Going? 


N ofhcer who takes over a command 
A mav have enthusiastic ideas of how 
to make h outht a crack 
Hle leave paper vork to his cx 


he l vormnYy 


unit 
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otheer. He 
but sooner of 
take 
time and that of his officers and senior 


NCOs 


m iINnpowe I 


ecutive makes a fine start 


later nonprotessional| 


details more and more of | his 
He finds large chunks of his 


ordered to details outside 


his unit 
Hle realizes that essentially 


protes 
sional duties are suffering because of 
the time he must spend on nonessen 
tials 

For example, the troop information 
ind education program is fine, but 
look at the emphasis placed upon it 
Quick military justice is desirable, but 
the processing, investigating ind try 
ing of cases takes too much of the time 
of ofhcers who should be training thei: 


( wood 


but glance 


administration We 


at the in 


men must 


have box with 
Its tack of papers on every imaginable 
hled ind 


COVE red by a records disposition sched 


subject to be read, initialed 
ule I he supply economy program the 
rea police plan, the fire plan the re 
enlistment talks, the soldier deposit 
the soldier voting and so on, may he 
desirable, but emphasis on them at the 
not desira 


expense of training ume | 


ble 
| XCe Ihe nee ol 


othe I 


training of men ind 
though superhicially in pected 
il frequent interval is measured only 
it longer intervals, and 
lished 
the re will be time enough later to « 
If he has 
may wonder if he 


job look vOod bh 


remembers how long it takes after our 


eldom pub 
Lhe commander finally decide: 
rth 
tor those 


to think 


training tests tin 
ihout it he 
is just making the 
entry into a war before we launch an 
offensives contem 


Kore ! 


and shivers when 
plating the first sudden days of 
that Pusan perimeter 
could finally hold 
the rl he ash 

were promoted 


faithful 


unit ae 


ind how small 


bee aime he fore we 


Will there he 
Year: 


on the 


more of 
VO OUT othcer 
basis ot Vcears ot hard 
Cine 


cording lo hi 


CTV ICt commanded hi 


UPCrior order but 


with some latitude in expressing hi 
mac hi own 
unit. I 
othcer—or 


could by eliminate | 


own individuality iat 


record ind Wa 


proud of hi 
he eased to be a suitable 
ventleman he 
But the good oflicers yot the best assign 
x; hooling Ihe 

\rm: 
liked it 


tem was 


ment and the most 


hee ime otheer I he 
is a life who 


1 he change to a selection 


yom ral 


that dre “ those 


undoubtedly made in an honest en 


deavor to reward good ofheers and elim 
other: revitalize 


would do this b 


inate the It was to 


the otheer 


corps It 


othee I 


would compete with all others in his 


1 system under which each 


grace 


One of the results has been a 


con 
1 high OEL since it 
} \nd 


CHeOTS 


that 


stant striving tor 
is a key 


SINCE it is 


to many attractive 


widely believed 
unit idministration earns high ratings 
surely 


more than good training the 


\rmy life is tending to become mor 
like a tightly competitive business and 
1 certain percentage of losers (thos 
not getting thei promotions on time 
later move out, and 


bere 


Signations ind 


must sooner of 


start a new like may be a clue to 
other 
otheer 


com 


the cause ot re 
se paravions Ihe discouraged 
must do only 


then let 


reasons that if he 


petitive job it be in civil like 


number of advan 


that the 


where there ire i 


tayes and attractions eTV ICE 


cannot duplicate 
We need 
youny We 


into the 


good material old ind 


want to bring good men 


erTvice and train them and 


keep them 1 he unit rotation plan the 
new pay plan the eparation of pe 


cialists from noncom ind the partial 


reduction of some idministration 


through PAPERCHASI ire 
definitel 


But they 


Oper ion 


moves in the right direction 
do not provid the vhole 


olution 


Wi Call 


conviction 


bn vin with 
othees ind 
that know 
do it well \nd 


iuthority to Acce mpli | 


1 deep eated 
that our men 
want to belong to a service 
it ob ind « in alway 
they want the 
that 


they need 


well I from 


1 ith bon pr 


objective lo do it 
ilty from the t pa 
Crive 
vide the nece ry mean 


ind hi hy 


ontinuou ind 


the bottom 1 man 
tand 
ind let him produce Insi 
olid program ol 
that will 
tead vhen in 
Pu hy the ex 

the background, on a 
basis. Give 


time emphasi ove! 


et the 


on ¢ 


prote ional training tana 


th oldier in good 


CTHCTYCHCY Cone 
nice to 
pe cetime traimine 
other thin 


do it from the top 
The Army 

It ther what no busine can the 

lead 

hou 


composed oft the 


i like not a bu ine 


hance of molding ina proud] 


Ing i military unit 


best of our country’s manhood, a 


ready to fight in if defense ind 
the preservation of our wa 


rie issurance of thi OpPportu nit 
the vreatest pulling power we can 
ional to 
bor the 


must do no le 
MAJOR ARTHUR P. EVANS 
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towa d keeping our proke 


ind our le ider material 





How to Make 


The Magic Number Is .7 


COLONEL JOHN H. VAN VILIET, JR. 


WRIGIITI you yuy bury 


don't have to come back and police the area this week 


them Coration cans, so we 


unlight and old 
he lic Opte r! What's more | 


you want to be vlad you 


end. You know how they ve im in the 
batso will spot them from hi 
vot new for you airborne ty pes 
make a 25-mile march every month, because it looks like 
ome of you are going to make a long march today! 
But Serge int Barhart the trucks that brought us oul 
here to cut these weeds will be back any minute to ride 


get into Class A and 
So what's all this 


us all back to the barracl A>we can 
cl marched to the night baseball game 
uly talk ibout mare hing 

Wrong again, Gilhooley! They was three trucks that 
brought us out ill right; but only one is coming back Lhe 
rest of ‘em have to haul sod this afternoon so the regimental 
\nd you know the 
So we r 
march, | will tay with the last roup that marche s 
\nd ¢ Orpor il Smith ll take the first truckload 


ill the way in to barracl And you, Gilhooley 


irea will lool good for army in pection 


local rules about overloadin’ trucl goin’ to shuttle 
most of 
the way 
because 
ire yumior to ¢ orporal Smith, will take the middle 
trip So, let yet 


That anne miserable trucl is cue here ny minute 


on with pol cing up them C-ration cans 
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Five minutes later the truck arrived—and beside the driv 
er sat Lieutenant Honake r, who secretly dreamed of be 
coming a regimental $3. Sergeant First Class Barhart 
ylowered at the truck. And he glowered at the driver. And 
he nearly glowered at the lieutenant whose presence meant 
one less seat on the truck. Pulling himself together, he re 
ported Sir, the detail has finished its police, eaten its 
lunch, buried its C-ration cans so old Fatso can't spot them 
from his helicopt Ze and we aie ready to be moved in Sir, 


wher are the other two trucks 


['' UTENANT Honaker cast a fast, critical eye over the 
area and noticed that the cans were, in fact, buried. be 
ignored the look of injured innocence on Barhart’s face 
You know perfectly well there won't be any 


We're 


and said 
other trucks And you know why, too 
shuttle 


going to 


He turned to look at the truck and saw that the cratty 
( orporal Smith had already loaded it, closed the tailgate 
fastened the safety strap, and was eagerly climbing into 
the cab. Lieutenant Hlonaker called to the driver: “Remem 
ber what | told you and be sure to hold it down to be 


Take off! 
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tween 20 and 30 miles an hour 





Now, S¢ rycant 


A two uh | mC they 


et the re of the men on the road in 


column ilready are. OK, start 
em off 
while | i xplain thi new leal to you 


tarted off in the wake ot the dust ol the ck 


ind you march with me at the tail of the column 


lhe men 
partin y tru k. Lieuten int Honaker reached into his pocket 


and fished out a piece ot ilvebraic 


notation ind inother 


paper covered with 
with some writing ind a simple 
Old Man must have 


Hle figured out a new system and 


drawing on it 1 he worn out his 
slide rule on this on 
sent me out to ¢ xpl in it to you and to see that it work 
the Way he pl inned it \s we all know, one Way of shut 
tling is to have the trucks do all the work while the men 


yust sil ind wait the ir turn for a rice Another way 1S to 


have the men start mar hing while they are waiting for 
their ride. If the men just sat and waited while one truck 
did the work of three trucks over this twenty-mile distance 
they would arrive in camp at different times: the first 
group In an hour, the next group in three hours, the last 
group in five hours not counting turnaround time whi h 


should he 


don't h ive time 


ibout ten minutes for each turnaround But W* 


for that kind of business, and besides, it 


would run the truck a hundred miles to move the group 


twenty miles. Now the othe system, ol having the men 


their time 


marching instead of sitting while they 
wait for the truck, works out a little better 

Ye ir; | know that said Barhart I had planned to 
do it that way myself.” He pulled out his notebook 

be I¢ how 
Smith ill the way 
hour, that in Gilhooley’s 


that hour plus the time it took tor the truck to come back 


spe nd 


| figured it out during the lunch hour 
detail would ride \t twenty miles an 


hour 


would be marching all 
ind meet them on the road, so he would have gone 4.81 
miles on toot before he got a ride The truck would have 
for the turnaround and the loading of 


t ike n him the 


take n ten minute 
Cilhooley 


remaining 


group ind then it would have 
15.19 mile: 


till marching with the last group until the truck 


back to « amp Meanwhile, | would 
have been 
ind picked me up for an 11.45 mile ride into 


vould have 


ime bacl 


( imp Wi 
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irrived mn three yroups the first 


group having ridden all the way in an hour, the next group 
having marched 4.81 miles and ridden 15.19 miles for a 
travel time of 2 hours and 51 minutes, and the last group 
would have marched 8.55 miles and ridden 11.45 miles for 
10 minutes. So my system 


1 travel time of 4 hours and 


would have saved about one hour and 30 minutes of time 
truck mileage from 100 to 


That, he thought, should slow the Lieuten 


ind would have reduced the 


ibout 73 miles 


ant down 


h id be iN 


ill through this with the Old Man some hours earlier 


Ul the lieutenant never blinked in cye he 


Lk merely he ld out the other prece ot paper the one with 
the imple diagram on it 
Look 


il] the w 1\ lt lets the m out short of « imp ind they have 


Phis way the truck doesn't take the first roup 


to march the rest ol the wal It comes back ind vets the 
many mile is itt ale the 
first roup ind then they have to get out and march in the 


| he Nn the 


next group ind rice s the m yust a 


trucl COMM back ind cl 


remaining di Lance 


the last them ill the way in 1 ha cheme 


worl 


that you have to top for chow 


rOup ind ride: 
up to ibout 340 mil he use alte 
1 dilly 


sFoup ricle ind 


only tor distances 
But if sure 

Properly figured, it means that each 
marches the ime distances they ill start at the ime’ tine 
burthermore 


t takes |e 


total time 


ind they ill yet to ¢ imp if the ime tine 


it's faster than any other shuttle scheme and 


rasoline. bor example in this case the until we 


ill get to « imp will be about 3 hours and 14 minute 
which j 1 further iving of 54 minut over your ystem 


ind a reduction of truck distance by another 9 mil 


Llere 


1 diagram of it 


Group ] 


March 
Group 2 


ind marches the ime distance a 


See each Wroup ricte 
It’s fair for everyone and it gets you all 


home Slick, eh 
Ye if It ure | lick but where do we ct truck 


iny other yroup 
it the ame time 
drivers named Einstein to houre out how tar to ride each 


group I hat diagr im doesn't explain it 


1 hie re 


No the di ivram just ¢ xpl ins the venet il tem 


' imple formula that works out for truck 


4( 


peed 


ind hgure that the 
All you do i take the 
Ih it vive 


verything ( | ‘ 


miles per hour troop 


march 2.5 mile in the hour 


dis ance to travel and multiply it by or 10) 
ou the distance the truc k rice 
4 wk out by itself 1 he 


round id load or unload is 10 minut \nd 


well for 


v ich group | 
issuMption for the average turn 
mother 


i batt ilion i 


enou rh tru k 


thing tl vork just a 
i fatie \ll you need is 
third of the men. You multiply the distance to 
ind tell the truckma 
ind come back for 
Colonel rOINS each this at the next ofhcer NCO 


to rere mber i the mavr 


detail 


ter to lift each roup that many mule 


| 
more | verything | rutomatic 1 hve 


onterence figure 


1¢ 
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International Military Survey 


Red Leapfrogging in the Middle and Far East 


DAVID MANKER 


A the new year approached and the summit meeting 
hope laded, Soviet strategy in the Middle and Far 
bast became clearer Ihe West tratcyy ot establishing 
NALO, SLATO, and MELO, wer being 


Soviet le ipl ros ving of the containment wall 


( reepin ivvre loonh rev 


i] 
Pitiatice uch a 


thw irted by 


iugmented hy good will a 


ar winin mile COCOMOMNN msistance maynihed by propa 
mda mal wilt ol military we pon 


Lhis So 


ind Ve ha ce not ( 


et Jeaplrog patter has us somewhat puzzled 
to id yjust to it. It is a 
keenly conceived t strike 
em of alliance 
underbelly ind fant 


uiryporise 


it weak point Wm Our 


in old precept hit CTISITIVE 
magnihies disunity, creat 
pr di rupert equilibrium ind steals the initiative 

\lthough we have not vet found a counter strategy for 
much 
Middl and 
jrrnnn ipall t ough military mission: and 


\mern in ollicers ind 


vith bitth publicity creating dis 


pattern of cold war till there i 
trengthen sition in th 
roup where \merican 
il vork 


trainin program ind building military 


\nd, more 
on though mewhat Vayu 

wets, has affected the Middle East 
The new initials, METO, can now take their place 
ith NALO and SEATO. Uhis Middle East Treaty Or: 
inization, also called the Bagdad Pact, was originally the 
dea of Secretary Dull Ihe member nations are the 
United Kingdom lrag lran, Pakistan, and Turkey 
i hoped that the northern defense tier thus created 
Middl bast lo 
considerable land 
10.000 Iraq +) 


particularl the new illiance 


in Opel ion il 


and it 


mild contain Soviet agg on in the 
ether the member nahh repr cnt 
power with armies as folk 
OOO; tran, 125,000, Pakistan 

discouragimn ide of the Bagdad Pact 


the low pro rr 


Lurkey 
190) OOO) 
however, 1 
that is 


exactly how the command and coordination of the military 


on the Opel itions end of thing 


fores would work 1 hi plan \\ to 


NATO org 


mization but pres ntiy there is no arrange 
ment for a yoint 


pattern it after the 
overall command. And the next meeting 


op the subject is not until \pril 
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Although no new U.S. assistance was planned, this 
country under previous agreements 1s already furnishing 
large quantities of military and economic aid to the mem 
ber nations. Pakistan, for example, was only recently pro 
vided some $20 million by the U.S. to improve her all 
bases port facilities, and highways Brigadier General 
Talley an ofheer of the ( Orps of | nyimeecrs 


will SUPe;rvis the project 


Benjamin B 


The Soviet Leapfrog to Egypt came as the 
protested the formation of METO. Soviet 
If kgypt could be won by the Communists, the 
heart would be cut out ot the Mediterranean and the real 
of NATO and METO would have been penetrated Thi 


New move Was 


Soviets 


strategy | 
oby hous 


of course, made possible by the withdrawal 


of British troops from the 


Suez are thus creating a 

Hence, enter the Commu 
nist playing on Egyptian fears ol Israel Inducement 
were offered in the form of over 150 MIG jet plane some 
Soviet- built jet bombers, even submarines 
Stalin [IIL medium tanks 


PVCHTTV AG 


vacuum that had to be filled 


about 


75 Jose ph 
mong othe I thing in luding eco 
issistance for constructing the High Dam project. 


This Soviet move 


using her satellite ( zechoslovakia, 


is the what can be 
In fact 
imilar Soviet offers have been made to Syria, Saudi 
\" tibia and \fgh mistan I he trading involved IS actual 
ly a very economical thing for the USSR. The arms offered 


ire Wal surplus of else 


medium of transmission, illustrate: 


expected Mm many other places in the near future 


what i being replaced in the 
Soviet Army by more up to-date equipment On the othe: 
hand, the USSR needs many of the products of the Middle 
Last, such as | gypuian cotton 

From Egypt's point of view, at least 
might not be 


an actual war 
so imminent as the resupply of arms might 
indicate. Plainly, a great deal of training will be necessary 


before the planes, weapon and armor can he integrated 
\lthough the Lgyptian 
\rmy numbers about 95,000, Israel still remains 
than all the Middle | ist Arab states 

Farther East neutralism and unrest wer 


trouble 


into an eflective fighting force 
stronger 
combined 

brewing 
There is the border dispute between \fghanistan 
which wavers toward the Soviet, and Pakistan, our staunch 
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ally. Afghanistan's significance lies in_ its geographical 
position as a gateway to the East, rather than any riches 
Or resources, of which it has few. The discouraging factor 
in Afghanistan, pointing up the effectiveness of Soviet 
propaganda, is that actual Soviet offers of financial and 
technical aid are extremely small compared to what the 
U.S. has already given the Afghans. The difference is that 
the Soviet contributions have been flashy and publicized. 

In Burma, neutralism took hold and even served a great 


Premier Nu 


issued a joint statement with Bulganin saving that neutral 


propaganda purpose tor the Communists 


nations can serve a positive role in the cause for establish 
ing world peace and should avoid membership In any 
bloes \lso recognition ot Red China’s ( laim to Formosa 
Wa urged 


The eight-year-old jungle war in Malaya 
Communist terrorists continued, and there is litth hope ot 


against 
1 truce in the near future. \ctually, the terrorists number 
only about 3,500. But what makes this struggle so sensitive 
Is th it it does offer a threat to Singapore, whic h is essential 
to the South Lastern Ly tense \lliance In months to come, 
we can expect the Soviet to do ¢ verything possible to abet 
this agitation, for the eventual strategic prize of Singapore 
IS yreat—even though it may be a long-range project for 
the Communists 

Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia—and military aid. 
[he truce line remained quiet in Vietnam. Meanwhile, in 
Hlue and other centers south of the 17th parallel, U.S 
were busily assisting in training the Na 
tional Army. South Vietnam, with about 150,000 troops 


milit ir\ idvi cl 
plans about ten divisions. By comparison, North Vietnam 
has nearly 350,000 troops 200,000 of whom are in held 
divi ton 

\bout 1) bre nch ind 150 U S. ofheer are in the mis 
ion. Lieutenant General S. T. Williams is known through 
out the Army for his sound troop leadership and as the 
one who stabilized the ROK IL Corps after the 1953 Kum 
ony bre ikthrough in Korea 


the mission and the military assistance advisory group 


He is ideally suited to head 


Thailand has recently completed preliminary negotia 
tions with the United Stat 


milit iry 


son more than twenty projects 


to IM prove in tallations This is in the midst of 


a surge of neutralism in Thailand which really started at 
the time of the Bandung Conference. General Thanarat, 
Says that they need in 


commander of the Thai Army 


im ind air force three times the present size, because 
of the increasing subversive activities of the Communists 
Major General Richard G. Prather is chief of the U.S 
military assistance group in this important area 
Cambodia, with an army of hardly 34,000, also seem: 
neutralist attitudes. She, like the 


mentioned 


” idopting other 


countri¢ eems to have a fear of getting in 
volved with the Communists, and then being forsaken by 
her allic [here is a thirty-man U.S 
idvisory group in ¢ imbodia, plus a French training mission 

Formosa has slipped somewhat out of the spotlight 
thank Middle Last. But the 


Communist build up neat the Strait of Formosa continue: 


military assistance 


to Communist moves in the 


ind the possibility exists, in the opinion of many persons 
of a blow-up by early spring. Deputy Premier Chen Yi 
Formosa without ! 
And there 
i mass Of information indicating Red China 
the rea I he ( hine e ( 


innounced that Red China desired 
hight, but would attack if necessary was literally 
build up in 


Ni bore had received 


ommunist 
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increased deliveries from the USSR, and the redeployment 
of the air strength to central and southern bases continues 
Many new jet airfields, as well as railroads, are being 
constructed. Hlowever, there was no evidence ot massing 
of junks or amphibian craft, hence indicating that the 
over-all build-up is for the future 

\ high ULS. official stated that it was his understanding 
that the United States would still go to war if Formosa 
were attacked. On 20 November the commander in chief 
ot the Paci Fleet visited Formosa for an Inspection \n 
other admiral said that the Soviet had ninety submarines 
in Far East waters. General Twining, after an inspection 
stated that the Chinese Nationalist \ir bores could render 
very cttective support if the Communists attacked the off 
shore islands 


Meanwhile the U.S. continued to reduce i 
commitments. In November came news of the 


military 
reduction 
Division by Cre third in 
This means that there will be less than 
three full divisions of the United States in the bar East 
The 7th and 24th are still in Korea. Part of the 3d Marine 


Divi ion isin Japan, the re maine ron Okinawa, | he re is i 


in strength of the Ist Cavalry 


the near future 


yreat signihicance in this reduction since it is merely a part 


of ULS policy to reduce 


commitment in 


it home Lh 


pecihy overseas 
order to build up a gre iter strategic reserve 
important question about this concept of a strategic re 
however IS moved to a hoot 


serve how qui kly can it be 


spot when needed? This is a very Important argument hon 


iwailable for the Army 


Some salient features that stand out when examinin 


‘ ' 
increasing the if mobility 


the se recent happenings in the ove! ill | stern situation 


Land forces count a great deal in the Cold War. The 
\rab Le vue has largely been rests ined from allout fight 
ing because of Israel's ground tactical « ipabilitic \nother 
proof of their importance is that one of the bulwarks in the 
several countries that ire wavering tow id neutralism, and 
whi h to some degree restrains the m, | the military assi 
tance and training missions furnished by the U.S. Increa 


ingly, many smaller countries, formerly vood allies, now ar 


developing i fear of being stranded Especially with massive 
retaliation and all-out nuclear war being talked down sinc 
therefore become more and more 


Geneva vround forces 


1 pl wctical clement ot detens ind tability They ire 


something that the native population can set ippreciate 
They ire also omethin 


tability 


ind develop confidence from 


that can maintain internal iwainst Communist 


subve rmion 


The Soviet leapfrog strategy must be met with ne 


measures I his trategy hts in wv ith Soviet aims at creating 


yre iter neull ilism in smaller countrie bor by infiltrating 


behind “defensive bloc ind loosening up flanks, former 
allies will feel they ire out on a limb with ¢ Ommunism 


ill around 


Moves must be taken ayainst the Soviet’s tremendou 


SUCCESS IN gIVING SO little actual assistance to countri« ind 
vet getting much more credit than the United States, who 
countrie mui hy Mwore 


ha unnoticed viven the Sar 


Ihe Soviet 
Mo COW 


ti ipated or 


le iptrogging necessitates greater foresight 


overtures to i gypt fon example were not an 
it least not countered until what may prove 


too late I he le Son then l that even now we must tore 


( ii 


ee and react against po ible blow up months awa 


munist internal growth in Indonesia, loss of some Middle 


k ist air base 


ind 1 Formosan Wal aft but i few ¢ imple 
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IN TRAINING, WE MUST PUT e e 
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¢ FIRST THINGS FIRST 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JACK J. WAGSTAFF 


N the past few years | commanded 

two different infantry — battalion 
whic h had suc h dissimilar MISSIONS and 
training programs that | could not help 
but be struck by the contrast and could 
not but learn al lesson about training 
that was most useful to me, and, | be 
lieve, to the whole \rmy 

In 1953 1 commanded the 3d Bat 
talion, 451st Infantry, in Trieste, lt 
mission Was to act as United Nations 
police tor the Free Lerritory of Triest 
1 he troops were immaculate, with 
chrome bayonets, black parade belt 
and shiny helmets. [he regiment was 
pertectly disciplined, and morale wa 
excellent. In the battalion there was 
not an AWOL in nine months; DR 
ave raged none to three per month. ‘The 
troops knew the school of the soldie: 
but the battalion, the companies, and 
the platoons were weak in tactical pro 
hiciency 

Later | was ordered to Seventh 
\rmy and given command of the 2d 
Battalion, 22d Infantry, in Germany 
This battalion has 1 combat mission 
\s the Saying yoes, It sure Can move 
Lhe level of tactical proficiency of the 
battalion, of the companies, and of the 
platoon 1S high Morale is excellent 
discipline good 1 he troop make a fine 
appearance at Inspection or on parade 
Phe battalion's yreatest weakness is 
underneath: the school of the soldier 
basic training 

Command of these two infantry unit 
taught mn that each lac ked a little of 
the best of the other. I believe that if 
1 little of the “old” and “new” Arm: 
is FEPTrese nted by these battalions could 


he combined into one unit tt might 


well represent the ideal battalion 

[he discussion that follows outline 
an approa h which could help us reach 
this ideal. Some of my suggestions are 
not within the authority of battalion 


Ww reyvime ntal ‘ ommande rs 


Obstacles to Training 


\ll commanders have reason to 
pustily poor training Leyitimate ones 
should be recognized and the remain 
det disposed of without further men 
tion 

Lh yvreatest obstacle to training in 
line units is rotation, Ofhecers on the 
troop level cannot change the rotation 
policy but they can thank their lucky 
tars for Gyroscope which should, in 
time, overcome the rotation pest 1 he 
econd vreatest obstacle is the require 
ment for fatigue details; that is, use of 
combat troops for vrass cutting ind 
rarbage removal Thi is a hindrance 
which is probably going to get worse 
not better. The only acceptable answer 
to fatigue details is to train what you 
have when you can but train them 
you must 

The last of the valid obstack j 
operational requirements Obviously 
we cannot have two armies, one for 
operations and one tor training. So 
training must go on despite Oper tional 
requirements \ little ingenuit 
with the operanlions can 
vme very realistic training 
rate operational requirement 
to stay and commander must 
pit uch Interruption 

Other common complaint ul 
men with low intelligence ratin 


unable to speak English hortage 








N\¢ () ind 


ri tne d 


horta e ol 


Hib iil 
trained ofhicer hould not bn ci 
training but 


urded is the chal 
ind make life 


reco nized obstac le to 


rather hould ln rey 


that ilwavs exist 


it) { 
mterestinyg 


We must work from the ground up 


hirst, a competent soldier; then, a com 
petent army Can each man keep him 
elt, bis equipment ind his barrack 
clean ind in serviceable condition 
Does he know his own we pon Is he 


with ill the 
Lon 


indin idu i ! 


famuliar weapon of hi 


MVD PRUE hye rm spond to order 


Once the trained, then 


ve can think ibout unit requirenn nts 
| the Does 


it operat sa it support 


unit calm and conhdent 
team? Doe 
must they 


its members on support it 


There is a need for competent sol 


50 


diet ind competent units but here 
there is no question of which comes 
first: the soldier must come first be 
cause the success of everything else 


depend upon him 
Llaste m ike § wastc, and our program 
It takes time to teach 


| here Is 


no point in rushing madly from on. 


must reflect this 


ind it takes time to learn 
unlearned subject to a new one. The 
confusion and resulting loss of conhi 
dence by soldiers in their leaders pile 
up within the unit as if by geometrical 


should seek as its objective fewer dif 


progre on ove: all approach 


ferent subjects in any. given period 


of time, fewer classes and fewer train 
ing hours. All 


subject however, must be ol SUPeCTIOT 
this 


instructions on every 


quality ind requires thorough 





preparation and professional presenta 
tion. Less emphasis on quantity and 
more emphasis on quality could be a 


cormerstone to more ettective training 


N | urope a progressive training Cy¢ le 
This 


with basic training in the fall and pro 


is followed program — start: 
yresses to large-scale maneuvers a yeat 
later. From an educator's point of view 
the cycle is a correct one, but the fact 
is that the 


fillers who come in late: 


vet very little refresher basic training. 
Such training is an absolute require 
ment if the average man just out of a 
replacement training center is to be a 
real soldier. The progressive training 
cycle is a proper training medium (par 
ticularly in light of the mission as 
igned the U.S 


but the program should be amended 


\rmy in Europe 


to provide adequate time each month 


for refresher basic training for both 
filler replacements and “old” men 
alike 
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General Pershing said “send me men 
salute I he 
soldier ce sired by every commander l 
the soldier who know take 
himsell ind his year both on 
and oft post and in the field. These 
kills do not Most 
men but guidance can he 
PM 21-13 240 


facts every should know about 


who can shoot ind solid 
how to 
care oft 
come naturally to 
found in 
which ha pages ot 
soldier 


himself. The 


word of thi 


1939 soldier knew every 
handbook, and that base 
ot know ledge proved to by i wolid foun 
World 


no ithe ulty 


dation on which to build the 


War Il 
in 1940-4] 


emphasis from individual to large-unit 


immy lL here Wa 


in changing the training 
training. It wa proved it that time 
that i dis iplined organization of men 
whi h iS we I] yroun led in fundamen 
tal ol ind whi h Is led by 
competent officers will have no difficul 
tv with field work. The 
ciency of such a unit wi | develop fast 


tact al 


woldie ring 
tactical proh 


once its traming program “TS 
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prohiciency as its primary objective 
Our primary training effort should b 
directed the year around toward mak 
Ing Cac h individual at ined soldier in 
the best of the 


held 


cns word Large unit 


and extended training hould 


follow 


Weapons | raining 


Weapons training in the sense it 


used here overlaps certain a pect ol 
but it} 


the « hool ot the woldic I 


Mr 
detailed in’ the specialized held of 


il] the 


pha es of the employme nt of individual 


military weapons and in luck 


ind crew-served we 1pon In a good 


outht every man must be an « xpert in 


the use of his 


| 
aition 


own we ipon ind in idl 


must have such a degree ol 
with other 


will 


the m on 


familiarity 


weapon inh hi 


to take 


company as permit him 


over and use short 


WU apon 
held 


notice 


training include more 


than tripping and mechani i] 


functioning It include 


i irk Than hip 


fire order landscape hiring, range 


( rd hire ind it effect ind sx on 
it be 


that the 


( onsic Tiny? Sue h al broad Op 


comes immediately obvious 


training hour 


program must commit 
and hours of training time to weapon 
if every man is to know what a trained 
oldier 


his weapon It 1s 


should and must know about 
not enough to Sa 
that suc h training can be done concut 
with tactical or other typ on 


That has been tried. If 


do not agree that we are delinquent in 


renthy 
training 


training, tr thi the rie 


held 


from any unit and 


we pon Kt tire 


you are in the Pick any ten mer 

isk each these four 
whether he has fired 

ith “ hic hy he j pre 

») to de 

4 which 


‘ the 


(yu ron | 
the weapon V 
cribe i ranye 


knob he 


machine un in fp 


iri d 


vould tur 


of hi weapon 


" 
will be onvincing 1 he 


Weapon Wi 


the CTO 





take 


the m 


time to teach him how to use 


( ,reater emphasi easily could be 


placed on we apon traming and shoot 
VCal round 


iny by the activation of a 


marksmanship program Ranges and 


should be 


ble, and tournament 


mmmunition made i\ tila 
not 
Officers 


unit as a 


for everyone 
just yood hot conducted 
club: NC () clubs 


whole could make mark wmanship the 


and 


military port that riding and polo 


Such a 


Jhow a credit in the columns of profes 


Cone were program would 


ional improvement recreation ind 


wr ile 


hield [Training 


hield 
every 
hield 


live under hie ld condition 


training for every man and 


unit i in absolute requirement 


tarts by learning to 


I he reatter 


Lact il training above the platoon ized 


traininy 


unit | training 


| ict al 


primarily i matter ot 
ind tall other 


training for the platoon sized 


commander 
unit 
down is primarily the ipplication by 
fundamentals of 


\ large wale ta 


older ol th basic 


individual traminy 
tical exercise is not the place to learn 


basic fundamental Lo the 


privat 


widier it does not make much differ 
on the 
quad or my level Ile does the 
on either One ae ittacl 
divs a hole ind cle fend witha iws to 
the west in the middle of the night 
ittacks Many a 


man ha don the Sanne problem on the 


CHE whether the mancuver 1 
~ime 


to the east, 


to the east at dawn 
inn ground for his quad test platoon 
test, company test battalion test, and 
RCT test, not to mention the inevitable 
for { ich 

Ofhicer classes, tactical walk ind, 
ill frequent, realistic CPXs at 
ill levels of 
train stafl 
Lhe soldiers 
their busine s 
diers. Less frequent tactical exercises 
vill also have the desirable effect of 


realism in field exercises 


Troops will attack, defend, dig, and 


porn hice 
ibove 


command will serve to 


ofhicers and commanders 


meanwhile can go about 


oft becoming better sol 


pmereasiny 


patrol with more zest if they do not 
I he 
i training attac k 
that the 


usually carry the rifle at high port 


have to do it every day only 


thing realistic about 


done every day IS oldiers 


there is mu h 


+ inte ee toe ly 


LOLESE keeping that must bx done 


There is care and maintenance ol 


equipment, piles ot paperwe rk 


upply 
52 


and the like 
these things just 
Why not try this Cit 
worked in Trieste)? Make the training 
day from 0700 to 1200 or 0800 to 1300 

five solid 


Mess, po t maintenance, 
There i: 


have 


no way out 


lo be done 


which 
\fter 
noons to be free to the company com 
mander. He 


hours of training 


every single soldier must attend 
does his administration; his 
ofhicers have time (and no excuse to 
prepare the next day's classes; hi troops 
pe rlorm care and maintenance spe ( ial 
ists train organized athletics are 


duc ted 


con 
Chis 


honest — five 


men have time off 
ystem = prov ides for an 


SOT 


hours’ training for every man every 


Five hours a day is actually 
man hours 


single day 
more of training than most 
units are now getting out of an alleged 
eight hour training day, since the last 


four hour 


from the point of view of 


substand 
least. Una I thi 


the administration yet 


quality ind attendance, are 


ind, to ay the plan 


and the 
troop think they are vetting a half day 
off. Coffee should be 
morning to satisfy the dietitians passes 
tart at 


done, 


served at mid 


could satisfy the 


provost mar shal. During certain phase s 


retreat to 


of ir ining such aS maneuvers and 
range firing, the time would be sched 


uled throughout the day 


| trained troops under this kind of 


i schedule and I will lay odds that it 


will make good oldiers 
l ests and Inspec tions 


[ests 


things, but there 1s 


and fine 


COMpctitlons are 
a limited number 
can he 


of times a month a 


man mo 
tivated to vo all-out for a “test. 
that “the 
Ben-Hur” does not go 


l ests 


lelling 
him this is higgest thing 
SHCE 
week 
valuable training aid 


should be 


bor ex imple, the annual battalion tac 


every 
and compentions are 
but the all-out 


typ restricted in number 
tical test should be retained, the phys 
IK al training test eliminated 

[his 
le vel 


do not serve to raise either morale o1 


story bx ars 


athletics 


repetition 


High 
regiment and above 

training standards, at least in any de 
gree comparable to the effort expended. 
Phe man carrying a machine gun or a 
17 knows the absent member of his 
squ id is resting Con SD, naturally ) be 

fore the big game which he, the com 


Sol 


game, 


mon soldier, cannot even attend 
base ball 


when no pressure has been asserted, 1S 


dier attendance at a 


edifying evidence of the popularity of 


high-level athletics. Hlowever, organ 


ized athletics, on the company level, 
serve a useful training purpose. We 
should expend our greatest effort there 
with the objective of building muscles 
on the people who need them and de 
ve loping esprit de corps and the com 
petitive spirit in the units 

[his phase of training is becoming 
more important We should not or can 
not slight the training of technicians. 
If a unit spends more time on indi 
small-unit the 
technicians will have greater opportu 


vidual and 


training, 
nity to concentrate on developing their 
pecialties. CPXs and specially de 
signed technical exercises would serve 
as training vehicles for headquarters, 
communications and intelligence per 
onnel \s have you noted 
that the consolidation of line-compan\ 


MeCsses, 


an aside, 


formerly the greatest single 
morale factor in the company, has not 
served to train as a unit the company’s 
kitchen personnel which has to operate 
the company mess in the field? 


raining of Officers 


lhe average line-battalion command 
er has from two to five regular officers 
in his unit, but he has a tremendous 
responsibility for orienting and train 
ing the large numbers of newly com 
ROTC 
the sec ofhcers are 
asset to the 
\rmy a 


missioned graduates. As a 
a wonderful 
Most will leave the 


first 


group, 
\rmy 
reserve lieutenants. As 
such, they should be well grounded 
in their basic arm and leave as military 
apostles of good will among the influ 
ential people of their civilian commu 
nities. The training program advocated 
here will do the most to best prepare 
this ofhcer group for higher staff and 
command whether they remain on ac 
tive duty or return to active reserve 
status. Such a program will certainly 
tend to make and develop the kind of 
army that they as a group can boast 
about as they return to their civilian 


communities, 


| pte things must come first. In the 
Army the well-trained private soldier 
must be first. This analysis of the prop 
er approac h to training may be an over 
simplification of a big problem, but | 
im convinced that once our men and 
our junior officers are in a position to 
recognize their personal military re 
sponsibilities, and are taught fully to 
fulfill them, the responsibility for the 
conduct of higher-level soldiering will 


become relatively CAaSV 
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IRONS IN THE FIRE 


Construction of three Bell XH-40 helicopters tor the Army will 
begin after refinements on the mock up (shown above) are made, the 
Bell Aircraft Corp. has innounced. The XH-40, which was the win 
ner of the Army's utility helicopter design competition, 1s of low sil 


hnoucett com wt conhtiguration, and exceeds the load Carrying abilities 


of current light cargo helicopters of equivalent performance The 
power plant is the Lycoming XT-53 turbine engine— the first free powet 
turbine designed for heli opter and Army use. It is expected that the 
craft will have a vertical climb rate of 1,900 feet per minute from 
sea level, a 15,000-foot hovering ceiling at gross weight. It can carry 
three pas wers plus i pilot and co-pilot and is also designed for 
evacuation of wounded by litter. Bell engineers predict that the XH 
1) will be the first helicopter to have a 1,000-hour flight period be 
tween overhauls. Most he licopte rs must be overhauled every 600 hours 
or less. Such performance will result in appreciable savings on main 


tenance, always costly with helicopters 


How We Judge Direction 


At a meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, Dr. Raymond 
|. Christman, a psychologist reported on basic measurements of the 
way in which a person judges the direction from which a sound 
oming. The human hearing system is ‘binaural that is, sounds are 
sensed through two places—-man's two ears-—and a sound from the 
left ordinarily he ird i little more loudly and a little more quickly 
by the left ear than it 1s by the mght. Dr. Christman’s experiment 
letailed the nature of the time difference in sound arrival between 

ear and the other and the size of the difference in loudness. One 
ition of this study would be in designing in instrument to feed 

into earphones an ‘artificial’ directionality, by irranging that signal 
from the right or left or wherever would be transmitted differently 
to the mght and left earphone of an observer. He outlined the fact 
on which an instrument could be made to take a radar signal that ears 
ould not detect and transform it into a sound signal apparently con 
ing fron i 1 of the radar Thus the direction of a plane 
ibserver in the same way he ordinarily judge 


direction 
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TV Observes and Adjusts Fire 


In recent tests at The Artillery and Guided 
Missile School, Fort Sill, Okla., the use of TV 
cameras to find targets and adjust fire proved 
almost as effective as conventional methods in 


volving the use of ground observers. In the 


target acquisition tests the ground obse 
usually beat the TV observer by 

onds only. In adjusting fire and 
effect there was no great difteren 
sCNSINYS ind corrections between th 


server and the ground observ 


More Counter-Mortar Radars Ordered 


The Army Signal Corps has placed 
$8-million contract with the S| Gyro 
Company tor additional counter-mortar lat 
systems. The lectroni sentry AN, MPQ-10 
Was a jot devel i > rey 
Signal Corps knygineeriny Laborator 
Monmouth, N. | karly production 
were flown directly from the factory 


n time tor combat-testu 


0 50,000 pounds of 
transported by this clects 
ind built by R. G 

lex 





TANK GUNS AS ARTILLERY 


The fire power of tank 


guns, firing indirectly, 


can give added 


oomph to artillery 


Lieutenant Colonel 


Dean E. Painter 


N DER certain circumstances, the 


tank » in an armored division can be 


used to reinforce the artillery fire of 
their own division. In the defense of a 
river line, for example, direct fire of 
tanks usually cannot be brought to beat 
on the enemy until he approaches the 
banks of the river or actually crosses it 
But tank vuns, using indirect fire, can 
suppl ment regular artillery in the de 
truction harassing and interdiction 
of enemy troops beyond the range ol 
direct: fire 

No variation from standard field at 
tillery observer procedure 1s required 
Regularly assigned artillery observer 
may observe and adjust the fire of the 
tanks, or tankers themselves may be 
trained to observe and adjust the in 
direct fire of tanks. 

Tank guns have a higher muzzle 
velocity, fatter trajectory, yreater range 
dispersion, and shorter time of flight 
than field artillery weapons. Ammuni 
tion designed for tanks is likely to have 
sper ial characteristic s, and ammunition 
supply should be the subject of careful 
planning lo msure smooth function 
ing of tank cannon used to augment 
artillery fires, an SOP should be estab 
lished. Ammunition should be stock 
piled in the position area so that the 
tank’s basic load of ammunition does 


not have to be used for this mission 


NDIRECT firing of tanks is very 
similar to field artillery battery pro 


cedure. In laving a tank for direction, 


y 
1p 


establish the 0-3200 line of the aiming 
circle in the direction of fire, and com 
mand: Aiminc Point THis INsrru 
MENT. At this command, the gunnet 
traverses the turret until the vertical 
hair of the M12 range finder (M4 
tank) or TI56E1 direct-fire telescope 


M +5 tank 


ter column of the aiming circle. The 


is centered on the cen 
vyunner sets his azimuth indicator at 
zero by turning the resetter knob, un 
til the top and middk pointers com 
cide I le the n depresses the knob and 
rotates it until both pointers are at the 
zero position. The vertical hair of the 
aiming Cir le is laid on the left objec 
tive lens of the M12 range finder (the 
reticle of the range finder is in the left 
lens and deflections are read to each 
piece. This procedure is covered in 
paragraph 106, FM 6-140. The M20 
or M20A1 periscope present on both 
M47 and M48 tanks may also be used 
for laying the gun for direction. 

Upon receiving a deflection, each 
gunner traverses his turret until the 
announced deflection appears on his 
azimuth indicator. The guns are now 
laid parallel. The tank commander has 
aiming posts placed and lined in with 
the M12 or T156E1. The purpose 
of the aiming posts is to ¢ heck displace 
ment in hring; all subsequent shifts are 
made through use of the azimuth indi 
cator 

Then each gunner, without moving 
his turret, sets his azimuth indicator to 
read 2600 mils—deflection used by ar 
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mored field artillery for emplacement 
rt aiming posts Before the initial shift 
1 111\ 


hy IOs 
ay HMInNY | t 


} 
1 1561 | ind 


muth 


mission, the yunnel sights on 
through the M12 o1 

that his azi 
lhe 


for range by using either 


make yLi re 


indicator reads 2600 mils 


tank I laid 


the elevation quadr int or the gunners 


juadrant 


maximum range ot ipproximately 
500 


T 1. 90mm tank gun is rarely fired at 
it 
| 


PL 


need 26,000-yard range deflection fans 


yards, but when it Is, 
In this case the necessary elevation must 
be obtained by placing the tank on a 
natural slope or by digging an inclined 
I imp UM hen the long axis of the tank 
is approximately level, the maximum 
elevation of the 90mm gun is 338 mils 
and the maximum 1 inge approximately 
14,500 yards. The defilade of positions 
must be checked to insure that mini 
mum ranyves desired can actually be 


hired Lhe EL 


graphical hring tables for the 90mm 


artillery will need 
vun 


hor accurate hring the horizontal 
ixis of the weapon must be level within 


he 


be checked by plac ing a gunner's quad 


practicabl tolerances level can 


rant crossways on the breec hblo« k, with 


the elevation arm and micrometer of 


the quadrant set at zero 


A platoon or company of tanks using 
indirect fire may be controlled by an 
artillery FDC 
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If the piece is out of lateral level by 
tank should be 


moved slightly, or one track can be dug 


100 mils or more, the 


in to correct tor excessive cant 

The indirect fire of tanks can be con 
trolled in five ways: by attaching a tank 
platoon to an artillery battery; by add 
ing one computer fer each platoon to 
the artillery FDC; by setting up a FD« 
separate trom, but adjacent to, the ar 
tillery FDC; by using the men and 
hre-direction equipment organic to the 
tank battalion to form a FLX 
tillery 


with ar 
assistance; or by having each 
tank battalion handle its own indirect 
fire missions from prearranged data 
sheets. 

If a medium-ank 
tached to 


company Is at 
an artillery battalion, each 
ot its three platoons may be further 
Vhe held artillery 


battery would then be responsible for 


attac hed toa battery 


survey, communications, and fire con 
trol of its attached platoon, and some 
fire commands might originate in the 
PDC 
mally originate in the artillery battalion 
LM 
tank platoon through the artillery bat 
The ability of the battery to con 
trol the tank platoon effectively will 


battery Commands would nor 


and merely be transmitted to the 
tery 


decrease as the distance between the 
platoon and the battery mcreases, SO 
exceed yi) 


this distance should not 


vards 


PTACHMENT 


lieve the parent tank battalion from 


would neither re 
responsibility for supply and adminis 
tration nor prevent it from breaking off 
the ittach me nt should the responsibl 
decide that the 


commander pi mary 


mission of direct fire should take pre 


cedence over the indirect-fire mission 


The addition of on computer pet 
platoon to the artillery battalion FID 
should he the normal procedure whe n 
attic hed 
Phi platoon would then form, in ef 
lect 


only one platoon of tanks j 


a fourth batters 


WU he na tank platoon or company 
ittached to the 
11x 


terrain 


artillery etting up a 
But 


necessary to 


Cpal ite wastes 


it the 


( mp! ice the 


manpower! 
make it 

tanks at 

artillery i 


di tance 
bl 


cinity of the 


ATTN 
from the eparat 


must be set up in the 


When tank guns are used for indirect 
fire, an observer is needed. Tankers 
can be trained as observers 


tank-company or tank platoon head 


quart rs. | (julpime nt and men hould 
be furnished by the artillery 
Fire-control equipment in the tank 
Lack of 
fire-direction personnel within the tank 


tank 


units assuming total responsibility tor 


battalion is limited trained 


battalion usually precludes the 


the conduct of indirect fire. Llowever, 


tank 
the indirect-fre mission indeyx ndently 
with the 


units can he t ‘ined tw perform 


tid only of an artillery liai 


“on othe I 


A CALCULATED proportion ot the 


tanks are usually placed well fon 


ward in concealed positions aw iting 


the opportune moment to strike with 
[hese would seldom be used 
But the tank 


used in the artillery 


direct fire 
is indirect-fire 


in the rear may be 


role They 


by knoe king out the enemy ‘ 


we apons 


may contribute to victory 
intitank 
ipabilitic s and otherwise cle ing the 


way for direct combat tanks 


Although tanks 


tive ly as 


mav be used effec 


artillery, such use must be 


ubordinated to the purposes tor which 
tanks ire de I ink ( 
hould be ivailable i 


only when this auxiliary reinforcement 


igned mnnon 


made irtillery 
of fires does not jeopardize the primary 


mission 








Report from your AUSA CP 


Your Executive Council and staff are still busy with repercussions of our First 
Annual Meeting. Widespread publicity, impressive showing of rank at the sessions, and 
Sec/Army Brucker's and Gen. Gavin's speeches have resulted in wide interest in and out 
of Army. Correspondence has increased; thoughtful members are bombarding Exec Council 
and staff with suggestions. Each suggestion is taken seriously; may result in as many 
as five memos between President, Council and staff. With staff, 
in Washington, 





some Council members 
President and many Council members across the Potomac in the Pentagon, 


telephone and personal visits are not the complete solution. 


But we like it; your 
interest 


is appreciated and your comments and suggestions are receiving full attention. 


Change in name of magazine is taken in stride by most members; all advertisers 
so far. Some members have nostalgic regard for Journal tag in name. Change was not 
taken lightly in Executive Council; pros and cons were discussed thoroughly. We 
believe change was necessary if the Association is to fulfill its mission of becoming 
organization of entire Army, rather than mere segment. 





Not strictly Association business, but related, was appearance of Col. Robert 


F. Cocklin, Assistant Secretary, on television 1830, 27 November. With Gen. Gavin, 
member of Executive Council, and Dr. 





James D. Atkinson, Professor, Department of 

on Panel of Georgetown University Forum of the Air, 
in presenting the Army position from citizen-soldier's viewpoint. 
Subject of forum was "The U.S, Army in the Nuclear Age." 


Government, Georgetown University, 
Cocklin assisted 


Members interested in arguing Army's case can acquire potent ammunition by 
getting transcript of the Forum. Address: Georgetown University Radio and TV Forum, 


Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. Send 10 cents to cover printing and mailing. 
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“The Association of the U. S. Army shal! be an organization wherein all who are in accord 
with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in foster 
ing, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and 
of all its elements, branches, and components in providing for and assuring the Nation's military se 
curity.” (Statement by the Executive Council, Association of the U. S. Army; adopted 14 December 1953.) 


Among recent reprints of articles from this magazine was the appearance in 
Kommando, the South African military magazine, of Capt. Avery Kolb's "The Bitter Tea of 
Homer Lea," which we published in July. Kommando's title was "Wanneer Is die Volgende 
Weredoorlog?" Your staff has no Afrikaans-speaking member, but a call to the South 
African Embassy informed us that the title means: "When Will the Next War Be?" 





Requests from foreign military periodicals average about five each month. India, 
Pakistan and France lead in reprinting our material. 





As we go to press with this section of the magazine, staff preparations are under 
way for the Association's 22d Regular Quarterly Meeting, to be held 12 December. Items 
definitely on agenda include Executive Council consideration of charters for nine 
committees mentioned in last CP; presentation of nominees for spring election; 
resignations of Gens. Milburn and Cook; and second reading of a change in Sec. 5, 
Article IV, of By-Laws, which will more definitely indicate action to be taken when 
Executive Council members cannot attend Council meetings. Other agenda items have 


habit of building up in few days before meeting--call for "New Business" is never 
unheeded. 





Association's ROTC Medal program will be given appropriate listing in new 
publication by publishers of Who's Who. This annual, Blue Book of Awards, is now in 
preparation, will be standard reference work. 








A most thoughtful gift recently received by your Association is photo of statue 
of St. Barbara; statue is now in National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Donor of photo was Col, F. R. Evans, Director of Royal Australian Artillery, Army Head- 
quarters, Melbourne. Photo, received already framed, is captioned: "ST. BARBARA: 
Gothic Wood Carving--French, Early Fifteenth Century." St. Barbara, of course, is 


Patron Saint of Artillery--and Artillerists. Col. Walker W. Milner, USA, transmitted 
gift to Association. 





Probably most widely reprinted JOURNAL article in recent years is "A Medal for 
Horatius," by Col. W. C. Hall, which appeared in January 1955 issue. Daily newspapers, 
military publications (including Leatherneck), college magazines lead list, industrial 
house organs also found piece amusing and pointed. Your magazine doesn't use much 
humor; editors made correct choice on this one. 








Office correspondence folder reveals strange items in rounds among staff. Paper 
titled "Scottish References," marked in red pencil "Save this" carries lists of 
Scottish pipe bands, clan societies, etc. One more reference item to assist Associa- 
tion's staff in answering inquiries from members. Inquiries, on almost every subject 
imaginable, run to 15 or more each week (one asked name of fish in photo!). 





Armed Forces Chemical Journal, in November-December issue, devoted two pages to 
text and pictures of AUSA's First Annual Meeting. This evidence of cooperative spirit 
among other military associations is one of most gratifying manifestations to arise 
from Fort Benning assembly. As one military editor put it: "We hope your Association 
can help give the Army its rightful place in the defense picture; we have our functions 
and you have yours. I'd like to see our people belong to both.". Amen. 





Your Secretary 
JANUARY 1956 
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JA Selected Check List of the Month's Books ~— 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
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anda 
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ime Weygand 
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$6.75. Sale $3.00 
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price 
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by a great French marshal 


$1.00 


Commentary or 
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ale price 
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ARMY. By Major EF. W 
$6.00. Sale price, $4.00 


She Ppa Reta 


THE SOLDIER'S LOAD AND THE MO- 
BILITY OF THE NATION. By Brig. Gen 
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soldier 


need tor personal 
and for 
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at 


SOURCE BOOK ON ATOMIC ENER- 
GY. By Glasstone. An 
yom er 


$2.00 


excellent bas 


Reta)! 


eray 


STANTON. By 
phy « t bir 


$5.95. Sale 


Fletcher Pratt. A | 
s Secretary of Wa 


ce, $4.00 


STORMY BEN BUTLER. By R 
Holzman. A 
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( v v rs most 


biography of one 
controversia 


Reta $5.00. Sale price $3 50 


STORY OF THE U. S. CAVALRY. By 
Ma;. Ger John K. Herr 
Wallace. The last Chief of Cavalry pre 

this book the history and tradi 


$6.00 


and Edw. § 
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OUS WAR. 
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